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Timesare changing 
fast Study your 
daughter and you 
will get a glimpse of 
the future. You will 
see that youth is 
more responsive to 
heauty than ever be- 
fore. Symmetry of 
line and grace of pro- 
portion have a 
strong appeal for the 
American school 
girl. Everything we 
use is being changed 
tosatisfy thismodern 
demand for beauty. 
Even to her middy 
youth must be 
pleased 

So, MANO’ WAR 
has set a new pace in 
middy style, and 
youth likes this at- 


tractive middy with the 


Yesterday was yours 





—tomorrow belongs to her 


MAN O° WAR 
Middy a garment of 
graceful and becom- 
ing lines Sloped 
sides, an_ original 
MAN O° WAR inno- 
vation, makes this 
middy fit snugly over 
the hips. — Propor- 
tions are right for 
the school girl figure 
Stout girls lool 
slimmer and _= slim 
girls look trimmer in 
this becoming 
middy 

The MAN O 
WAR Middy in 
snow-white Super- 
Jean as_ illustrated 
sells for as low a 
$1.5 It is beauti- 
fully made with a 
deep hem, a handy 


same zealous enthusiasm as she pocket and a convenient tie loop 


has for a beautiful home or a smart, colorful automobile MAN QO’ WAR Bloomers are gracefully proportioned 


The bulky, formless middy has become old-fashioned. 

“But, you say, a middy is a little thing, an every- 
Yes, but any modern girl is 
happier when she looks her best, no matter what she 


day utility garment.” 


and especially adapted to the athletic activities of the 
American school girl. Like the MAN O' WAR Middy 


they have real style and are moderate in price. All over 


is doing. And she wears a middy a great deal. In the the country there are good stores featuring MAN O 

MIAN O° WAR Middy she knows she is becomingly WAR togs If you do not know where to buy 

dressed for school, camp and gym send the coupon and we will be glad to see that you 
Clever designing and good tailoring have made the are supplied. 


1270 Broapway, New York, N. Y. 


EVERYTHING FOR 


BRANIGAN, GREEN & CO. 


Originators of the Sloped Side Midd 





A 
. Battimore, Mb. 


SCHOOL, CAMP AND GYM 


Branigan, Green & Co., 


1270 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


a 


Address ak ge © ee ae ee 


My Favorite Store is 


I am interested in buying 
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give kind of garment, material, size, etc 
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Lets 


Let’s ask about your child . . how to keep 
him healthy and happy . . how to. make him 
the sturdy, bright-eyed youngster of your 
fondest dreams. 

One of the first things he'll say is: “‘Give 
your child the wnrobbed foods—foods that 
supply all the vital elements that nature 
packs into them for health and growth. 


“If his bones are to be straight and strong 
—his teeth, hard and white—he must get 
calcium, phosphorus and other essential min- 
erals. If he is to grow a sound, beautiful body 

-with firm, well-knit muscles —he must get 
the proteins, carbohydrates and fats. 


cc 


Last—but not least—if he is to have keen- 
ness, energy and abounding health, he must 


ask a great child ~specialis 


get the a//-important vitamins—those myste- 
rious substances necessary to life itself. 


**What are the unrobbed foods? Whole wheat 
and milk are the best examples. Together, 
they supply all the 16 vital food elements 
needed in the diet.”’ 


4“ “ “ 


Wheatena is made from the whole wheat. 
Physicians have recommended it for 49 years 
. . for babies . . for growing children . . as a 
strength-building food for adults. There is no 
other cereal like it. 

Wheatena is delicious, easily digested, and 
ready to eat in 3 minutes—for babies, longer. 
One package makes 12 pounds of highly- 
nutritious food at less than 1 cent a dish. 


WHEATENA—THE CEREAL THAT BUILDS HEALTHY, ROBUST CHILDREN 

















FR E E Wheatena Sample (enough for 3 persons) and Recipe Book. 
4 The Wheatena Company, Wheatenaville, Rahway, N. J. 

Name 

Adadre ss 
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-Y “Some showed Y 
a gain of 1O or I] pounds ' 


How a delicious food-drink that children 
love builds normal weight and sturdy health 


HIS test was made for the 

benefit of mothers—espe- 
cially mothers whose children 
are a little underweight. 


It took place in one of the 
public open air schools of Bos- 
ton. For one month a class of 
children in this school were 
given Horlick’s Malted Milk 
regularly every day. Note the 
wonderful results! 

“The average gain in weight 
in a month for the whole class,”’ 
reported the Superintendent, 
“‘was over three pounds, some 
(those badly underweight) 
showing a gain of ten and eleven 
pounds...” 


What it gives your 
child to grow on 


Numberless times Horlick’s 
Malted Milk has brought about 
results like these—in other 
schools—in homes everywhere. 

By the exclusive Horlick 
method of manufacture all the 
precious nourishment of fresh, 
full-cream cow’s milk and 
malted barley and wheat are 
combined in a delicious food- 
drink. 


The milk is from inspected 
herds. It is carefully pasteur- 
ized. By the Horlick process, 
the vitamins which promote 
growth are retained. 


The choice grains are malted 
in Horlick’s own malt house. 
The essential minerals and 
other valuable elements of the 
whole grain are retained. Hor- 
lick’s is not “‘loaded”’ with cane 
sugar. The high-energy, easily 
digested malt sugars—dextrin 
and maltose—give it adelicious, 
malty sweetness. 


You can be sure 


In giving your child ‘‘Hor- 
lick’s’’, you know that you are 
providing the purest and most 
wholesome of foods. 


“‘Horlick’s”” is the original 
Malted Milk. It ismade in the 
country under ideal sanitary 
and hygienic conditions. 


It has been endorsed by the 
medical profession for more 
than a third of acentury. And 
it is known for its superior qual- 
ity the world over. 


A nourishing, delicious table drink for adults. Induces sound 
sleep if taken before retiring. An ideal food beverage for in- 
valids, convalescents, nursing mothers, the aged and infirm 


Cuipren, The Magazine for Parents, accepts only advertisements of reliable products accurately described. 
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Make this test 


If you have children who are 
underweight, make this test. 
Try giving them ‘‘Horlick’s” 
regularly, at least once a day— 
at meal times or as an after- 
school lunch. Keep a record of 
their weight increase. If they 
are “‘free to gain,’’ the results 
will delight you. 


If your children are of nor- 
mal weight, give them ‘‘Hor- 
lick’s”’ to fortify them against 
the energy demands of work 
and play, and to build up re- 
sistance against illness. 


Buy a package today and 
put your children on the road 
to sturdier health. Avoid sub- 
stitutes. Insist upon ‘“Hor- 
lick’s’”—the original and gen- 
uine. 


Prepared in a minute at home. 
Sold everywhere in hermet- 
ically sealed glass jars 





Horlick’s, the Original Malted Milk, is 
sold in both natural and chocolate 
flavors, in powder or tablet form 


Lucile Patterson Marsh 





‘“‘Just naturally 
thin”’ 


Every healthy child should ap- 
proximate a cerlain weight for 
height and age. There are no 
“naturally thin’’ children, say 
authorities. Underweight is al 
most always a danger signal 
Either there is a physical de 

fect or the child needs more of 
the right kind of nourishment 
If you have a child who wt 

not gain, have him examined 

by a physician 


H.M.M.Co. 1928 


FREE SAMPLE 
and SPEEDY MIXER 


HoORLICK’'S MALTED MILK Corp 
(Cy) Dept. E-5, Racine, Wi 


&>§ This coupon is good for 

{/ one sample of either Hor 

% lick’s Malted Milk (plain) 

J or Horlick’s Chocolate 

Malted Milk and one 

‘ Speedy Mixer for quickly 

“4. mixing a delicious Malted 
Milk tn a glass 


[] Chocolate 


Check sample wanted : 
' Natural 


Name 


Address. 


See page 42. 3 
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Camps—Girls 
HOLIDAY CAMPS—FOR GIRLS 





On two lakes, northern Minnesota Juniors Seniors 
Individual attention and supervision given younger Juniors 
Experienced staff. Fifteenth season Enrollment limited 
Cabins Inclusive Fee, $350 look let Address Mary 
V. Farnum, 3926 N. Kostner Ave., Chicago, Ill After 
May Ist, Hackensack, Minr 

CAMP CARILLON, Lake George, N. Y. 


30 girls Sleeping cabins—no tents Sani- 
ved by State Board of Health Carefully 

A.R.C Life-Saving Course, canoeing 
tennis, archery, trips of historical interest Clock golf 
FREE HORSEBACK. Aeroplaning (with. parents’ per 


tiission) BO LE 
M 10th St., New York, N. Y. 


Limited ‘to 


AE |. NALLY 6! W. 
CAMP LO-NA-WO For Girls 





on Beautiful Fourth Lake—Adirondack 
Perfect location, _causpenent and staff Al 
land Mae. weatns ports expertly supervised 
Pioneering pers returning eight sea 
sons Jewish Clientele Predominating. Writ e 
for ok let Sidney P. Franz, B. 8 
Pr p's 628 West 158th St =. 4 
“CHOOSING THE CAMP” 
is a booklet offering many helpful suggestions 
on various types of education as adapted to 


dividual needs of children. 


CHILDREN, The Magazine for Parents 
New York, N. Y. 


353 Fourth Avenue 








Beigrade Lakes, Me. 
22nd Season 
For girls seven to 
eighteen. A healthful 
program of sports, crafts, and 
creative activities. Booklet. 
MISS HORTENSE HERSOM 
46 Beacon St. 
% aie Boston, Mass. 
i ee 






















CAMP HIAWATHA FOR GIRLS 
KEZAR FALLS, ME. 


Nature Lore, Dancing, Arts and Crafts, and Dramatics tn- 
timately linked with vigorous sports on land and water, under 
expert direction of qualified leaders, supplemented by healthy 
ind regular living in the closest contact with nature, to 
stimulate the development of an lategeates persenalit; 


Limited to 60 girls 300 acre yoded camp grounds 
eT, BY SeusaTem™. PARENTS, —s 
arded an **A"’ ing by the Maine Boar 


wens R. RYTTENBERG 
5 West 65th Street er ee New York 
~ \ Mrs. Norman TWhite’s 
/. jCAMP MAYFLOWER. 
. A Camp for Junior Girls on Cape Cod 
Established 1913. 


York and Boston. 
MRS. NORMAN WHITE 
Orleans, Mass. 


Interviews in New 
Illustrated booklet 





i 





Cape Cod Sailing Camps 
for Giris On Pleasant 
Bay, South Orleans, Mass. 





() s, 12-1 
N s, 11 
Specially 1ined « ) 
. “- es ldt 
Medica rv a 
scit ( ealtl 1ildi 
Car f . Fed 
1 herd. S 
Cape Cod skipper Canoe 
salt-water swtt ng, 
is, games, riding. Su 
pery d free play. 


QUANSET 
MRS. E. A. W. HAMMATT, 
Suits 6, Dawson Apts., New Bedford, Mass. 











—and so to CAMP! 
for health and fun 


Never in a summer resort, and rarely in your own home can your child 
receive the unceasing attention to health, physical activity and general 
education that a well-organize dcamp gives to every child in its care. 

In camp the sports are led by trained councilors whose “job,” and 
is to build robust boys and girls. Boys and girls are 
to ride—and to many 


whose inierest, 
taught to swim—to paddle a canoe, excel in 


other sports. 


Hiking offers an excuse to carry one’s lunch and equipment in a knap- 
sack in true soldier fashion—to cook over a crackling wood fire! Oh, 
On such tramps 


e burnt a litthke—but who cares? 


follows hand in hand with fun. 


ves, the bacon may b 
as these nature study 


Does 


Then there is the training in music, art, dramatics and crafts. 
home provide all of these things with expert tutors ? 


In a well-organized camp especial care is given to diet. The meals 
are planned by a trained dietitian and no pain or expense is spared to 
provide fresh vegetables, eggs and milk. Wholesome, food, plus regular 
hours for rest and play, builds strong bodies and keen minds. 


Children who, because of rapid physical growth, need the healthful 
outdoor activities which life in the country affords will find their needs 
met at Camp. 


The boy or girl who, through shyness or lack of egression, is lost in 
the classroom of a large school is perhaps thought a little “backward” by 
over-anxious parents. A good tutoring camp is the ideal place for such 
a child. Here the classes are divided into 
ceiving individual, sympathetic attention. 
the tall equipped on equal terms with any boy or 
r dread of school, and their distaste for lessons that 


and joy in their 


small groups, each child 
They 20 back to school in 
girl of their own age. 
They have lost thet 
seemed too hard. 

ability to work out problems. 


They have a new confidence own 


Friendly and competitive association with other children gives confi- 
dence and poise that no amount of adult companionship alone can give. 


If you have chosen the camp with care, child will return to you 
healthy and happy and keen in his observations, sure of himself o 
\ll that is best him will be 
many petty annoyances of habit and manner will have given place to 
wholesome traits. He life, and new pride in his 
home and family. 


your 
r her- 
self among schoolmates. awakened and 


will have new joy 


Plan now to give your boys and girls a happy, healthful summer in 


camp this year. Take time to select the right camp. 
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Camps—Girls (Cont.) 


Eastern Schools—Co-Ed. 


Special Schools 





Gar? POTTAWOTTAMIE 





N beautiful Gull Lake Island, under 
direction of the School of Physical 


Education of Battle Creek College. 

Special attention to health, leadership, 
and character. Sanitarium trained nurse 
and dietitian. Physical examinations 
with corrective follow-up. Swimming, 
canoeing, archery, tennis, arts and 
crafts, dramatics, dancing, nature lore, 
and horseback riding. Trained council- 
ors. 8 weeks. Fee $250. For girls. 
Booklet on request. 

Linda Gage Roth,M.D., Battle Creek Mich., Box 28-C. 














Eastern Schools and Camps—Boys 


DEMOTTE SCHOOL 


NEW CANAAN, CONNECTICUT (Near N.Y.C.) 





PREPARES BOYS (9 to 19) for any College. 
Classes average five boys. Thorough teaching. 
Also summer school. Complete plant in quiet 
country environment. Individual coaching. Year 


round sports. 
CATALOG: LAURENCE WASHBURNE DE- 
MOTTE, S.B., HEADMASTER. 


CHESTNUT HILL 


A College Preparatory Boarding School for Boys. In the 
open-hill countr eleven miles north of Philadelphia. 
plete eq Senior and Junior Schools 


HYDE. MA. (Yale), Headmaster, Bex M. Chestnut Hill. Pa. 
CAMP PENACOOK 


North Sutton, N. H. 
Thirtieth season L imit “di number vf 
desirable boys, ages 8 to lt Varied 
field and water activities. Experienced 








counselors Exceptional equipment. 
Wholesome food. R. B. Mattern, M.S., 
Scarborough School, Scarborough-on- 
Hudson, N. Y. 








BOB-WHITE 


FOR BOYS FROM 5 TO 15 


Ashland, Mass. 
Founded 1915. 


Five hours from New York City. 
Horseback and mountain trips. 
Water sports. Vegetables from our own farm. 
RALPH C. HILL, Walden School, 
W. 68th St., New York. 
Mrs. Sara B. Hayes, Box 12, Ashland, Mass. 














Eastern Schools & Camps—Co-Ed. 
WALPOLE CHILDREN’S CAMP 


WALPOLE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
BOYS and GIRLS, 3 to 12 Years Old 
Homelike atmosphere. Expert supervision. 
Housemothers, Dietitian, Resident nurse 
CONSTRUCTIVE PLA Y-HANDICRAFT-PONIES 
Enrollment limited. No extras. 
For booklet address Mrs. M. S. Moore, A. B., 
Newtonville, Mass. 
TUTORING CAMP for Girls 13-21; 
College Preparatory 





WALPOLE 








CAMP ROE. LMERE 


A Cape 1 seashore camp for 
vt girls. Good times, Wholesome 
Tt ' 
ow food Home ire Sailing 
ES 4. Horseback riding Senmeaie 
Camp Knoilmere fr camp for younger boys Rates 
$250. Booklet. Mrs. ALBERT 
4 SLOPER, irector E, Fair 
J ha en, Mass 


“4 














AL OH! A C AMPS — VE RMONT 
Established 1905 Gir 4 
14 to 21 LAN \KILA for younger boys, 8 to 13 All 
lar ind water sport riding, craft Booklets 
MR. and MRS. E. L. GULICK, Brookline, Massachusetts. 





A Progressive All Day School for Children 
4 to 12 


THE BENTLEY SCHOOL 


145 West 78th Street, New York City 
Bertha M,. Bentley, Director 

















CHEVY CHASE COUNTRY SCHOOL 


Children 4 to 14, Experienced, sympathetic care in 
the home of the directors ideal a alth conditions 
Small classes High academic standa Summer camp 
in Maine. Address Mr. and Mrs. Stas wood Cobb, Chevy 
Chase, 





PEEKSKILL NURSERY SCHOOL 


All-year-round Primary School and 
children from two weeks to 
home life with the school movement. 
Ideal for the child who needs individual attention 
or for whom boarding school is too vigorous. Nursery 
under doctor's supervision. Best credentials. 


Rate $70.00 monthly 
Address BOX 75, PEEKSKILL, N. Y. 


Nursery for 
ten years. Combines 
progressive 





MERRICOURT “Just the Place for 
Young Children’ 

A year-round home and school for a few select children 

2 to 10. Large play lawns. Private coasting hill 

Gardens. Supervised play Kindergarten Elementary 

grades. Tutoring Parental care Booklet Rev. and 

Mrs. John H. Kingsbury, M.A., Berlin, Conn. 





ST. ELIZABETH OF-THE-ROSES 


Connecticut, Stamford, Shippan Point A Mother 
School Episcopal Open all year Children 3 to 12 
~ hour from New York Usual studies Outdoor 

Summer Camp w STODDARD, 


ports Mrs. ° 
Directress (Phone Stamford 1771 ring 4). 





Eastern Schools—Girls 














Has Your Boy 
Advanced As Rapidly 
As He Should? 


For 15 years we have maintained 
a school for boys who are slow, 
and have enabled many to return 
to their normal grades. 
Forty-one miles from New York in the 
beautiful hills of Westchester County 
Write for information, 


A pecial chool ss 


Rupotpeu §, 


BOX O 


Friep, Principal 


KATONAH, NEW YORK 























AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 


DALCROZE 


EURYTHMICS 
Paul Boepple, Mareuerite Heaton, Dirs. 
aa ‘. 59th Stree egent 1357 
YTH M—MUSIC—MOVE ENT 
Pre rok mm elf-expression combined with 
dorsed by control—an alert mind and an alert body 
Pawderewski, Music made vitally interesting to 
Josef Hoffmann, children 
Ruth St Classes open to Visitors by appotnitment 
Denis, etc. Catalogue and Ltierature on request 





Dalcroze en- 





STAMMERING 
Baron Harald Holmfeld 
Speech instruction for children and adults 


Studio: 10 East 58th Street. New York Cit 
Residence; 507 West ilith Street. Cathedral %9939 





RAY COURT 
by eg ss ACCREDITED 
Schoo for Wholesome 


atmosphere, 

Ages 16-21. 

Also separate 

junior school 

(10-16), All 
usual Studies, Secretarial, Arts, Crafts, 
Music, Riding, Beach. Athletics. 

CATALOG JESSIE CALLAM GRAY 
BOX 4, STAMFORD, CONN. 





MRS. BOLTON’S SCHOOL for GIRLS 


An English Day and Boarding School in America 

Preparation for American and English Colleges—Outdoor 
Sports—Dramatics—Art— Musi Cultural Home Life 
Special attention given to the speaking voice 


ful surroundings Westport-on-the-Sound, Conn. 
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SCHOOL FOR RETARDED CHILDREN 


Established 1883 

q@ For children from five to sixteen re- 
quiring individual instruction. Highly 
trained staff including resident Physician 
and Nurse. 
Modern equipment. 
with ample 
activities. 
Summer camp on 


Home environment 
opportunity for outdoor 


Maine coast affords 


complete change of climate for four 
months under same staff. 
Catalogue on Request 
DIRECTORS 
E. A. Farrington, M.D., and Jenzia C. Cooley 
Box 32 Haddonfield New Jersey 

















TENACRE 


A Country School for Young Girls 
From 10 to 14 Years of Age 


Preparatory to Dana Hall. Fourteen 
miles from Boston. All sports and ath- 
letics supervised and adapted to the age 
of the pupil. Excellent instruction, care 
and influence. 


MISS HELEN TEMPLE COOKE 
Dana Hall, Wellesley, Mass. 

















SCHOOL FOR LIP READING 


SPE ECH C Penge CTION 


Instruct hard tire K + rer ialt en 

bling the i vith r il childrer 

Miss Ella Braunlich, 154. East 79th * ew York City. 
Phone, Rhinelander 0922. 


AND 





THE HILL-YOUNG SCHOOL OF 

CORRECTIVE SPEECH 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
(677 Thirteenth Ave. N.E.) 

A home hool for children of normal mentality 
wh he ar but tall imperfectly or not at all 
Cor ant t vard better speech during the 
school ies ~ in home tivitie 
One g le teach f each group seven pupils 
Special care for children from three to six years 


Principals: MR. and MRS. G. KELSON YOUNG. 
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Ss. ACE 


in this department is available for the 
advertising of reliable schools and camps. 


WH ware for information to the Director, School 
and Camp Advertising, CH1ILpREN, The Magazine 
for Parents, 353 Fourth Ave., New Y ork, N. Y. 
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Sete ere tee tee 


ildhood is a 
critical time 


for the feet 


Just as it is for 
teeth and tonsils 


FET are forming during chi d- 


hood. The little bones are still plastic 
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. : and easity molded. Nature, if left 
: alone, will build sturdy, shapely feet. 
: F «But Nature is too often thwarted by 
i the shoes children wear. A slightly 
——— aa | crooked toe may be a painful bunion 





later. A child’ s foot held too stiffly by 
rigid shoes is more often than not a weak foot all 
through life. Now is the time, while feet are 
growing, to give them ever chance to develop 
naturally. 











Your children’s feet will build strength and keep 
sh; apely in the Canti ever Shoe. For this n: aturally 


How Children’s Shoes should fit 
shaped shoe harmonizes with the shape and action 


If a shoe doesn't follow the natural 














ssiadea aitidaeiata in eats dome. of a child's foot. The arch of the shoe is flexible, 
ee ee the two illust _— like the foot. This permits the foot muscles to 
t10ns above ic Cantiicver Shoe curves . ~ 
snag ecg ee ng eggs oa sting =exercise and build the strength needed to hold up 
straight e like the sire ese mS the twenty-six bones of the foot inarched formation. 
gives the great toe room to straighten —— i : 
ol No buntons, hammer-toes r . ° . Bae x ie. . 
2 cheapo ae vgnal ic ny | | Cantilever Shoes for children are smart and 
dren wear a shox th {| durable, as well as scientificaliy correct. The 
eit beal bog prices are moderate [here are also attractive 
Children who toe out MAK ght Cantilever Shoes for men and women that com- 
Focing-out is a danget bit n bine true comfort with smart style. The coupon 
1 itroo { I f 
dead : eer ation. With x will bring vou the name of the Cantilever Agency 
r pointing iC, verght of the body ? 
bears down on the inner and weaker bordet nearest vour home. 
or tn foot tnu br aking down tl irch . 
tructur¢ Th vedged heel of the Cant 
f Sno nakes this tend cy isy oO e 
rco Necause it swings ¢t feet into 
seyret cbr wes portman antilever 
‘ “ae Bae ht enly distributed 
A pane al % -  micedling f ¢his muearine If -- 
you « not know the addre al cnmeiieins \ rai? For health and economy 
Re” sag fill t t coupot heck -~ ; e : : 
Cantilever store, filo rh MEN - WOMEN - CHILDREN 
| CANTILEVER CORPORATION ° 
4107 WILLo BY Ave., brooxiyn, N. Y. 
2m e 
\ —AN -* 
Address ESS aut 
Oa Stat \ 
Women’s Booklet \len’s Children’s \ 
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SAFEGUARDING 
American Childhood 


CHILD is naturally a creature AN 


EDITORIAL 
MESSAGE 


of joy—a joy unto others and a 

joy unto himself. Normal child- 
hood should be as far as possible care- 
free. Responsibility, care and work 
have no place during these early years, 
except as a conscious part of the educative pro- 
cess. Whatever deprives children of this joyous 
outlook is wrong. Premature employment forces 
adult burdens upon a child before he is ready for 
them and thus denies him his heritage of happi- 
ness and health. For this reason, if for no other, 
child labor is wrong. It constitutes a badge of 
shame worn by every nation which tolerates it. 

Fortunately we have, in the last quarter of a 
century, made creditable progress in the elimina- 
tion of the most glaring forms of child exploita- 
tion in this country. Little children of ten and 
twelve are no longer found toiling in mills, fac- 
tories and mines. Breadly speaking, every state 
has to some degree recognized that child labor is 
harmful and should be controlled by law. At 
least a fourteen-year age limit for children enter- 
ing most occupations is found on every statute 
book. There is illegal, employment, there are ex- 
emptions, there are certain types of work that 
seem to defy regulation. But the conviction that 
children under fourteen years should not be em- 
ployed is well grounded and the spectacular abuses 
are a thing of the past. 

This does not mean, however, that the child 
labor problem is solved. Other evils associated 
with juvenile employment remain, but the public 
knows little about them. Thousands of children, 
fourteen and fifteen years of age, are employed 
and are working under conditions that deaden 
mind, body and spirit. Children in their teens are 
still growing, both mentally and physically. The 
school understands and tries to meet the needs of 
adolescents. But industry exists for the production 


of goods, not for the development of 
children, and when children of any age 
become a part of the industrial system, 
education, play and physical well- 
being are inevitably subordinated to 
the demands of the industrial machine. 

The National Child Labor Committee believes 
that there are certain minimum standards which 
should be universally adopted for the protection 
of these children. An eight-hour day, a six-day 
week, no night work, the completion of the eighth 
grade before leaving school, a certificate of physi- 
cal fitness before entering employment and the 
prohibition of work in dangerous occupations— 
these constitute the minimum of protection which 
the welfare of the nation as well as humanitarian 
considerations dictate. A few states have already 
gone beyond these standards, but the vast majority 
do not yet meet them. 

On the twenty-first anniversary of Child Labor 
Day, the National Child Labor Committee calls 
attention to the fact that in this year of 1928, 
eleven states still permit a longer working day 
than eight hours, fifteen permit night work, seven- 
teen do not require a medical certificate, twenty- 
eight do not require the completion of the eighth 
grade, and a matter for serious reflection is the 
large number of industrial accidents to minors 
which occur every year. 

We cannot face the future fearlessly until all 
recognize that such evils must be remedied and 
until these children have been guaranteed adequate 
protection by the state. 


Chairman, National Child Labor Committee. 














“The future of the race marches forward on the feet of little children’ 








—Puittirs Brooks 
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Thayer (1849-1921), a very individual American artist, 
ha 5 mM the Freer Galler / Art, i isningion, here the re 1S 


a notable collection Of AIS Worrs. 


Ea / monin Le Dbresent a master painting of child suovects. 
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These are selected from the public galleries of America. This 


is the fifteenth of the series. 
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ADOLESCENCE 


A Critical Period 


PARENT who was disturbed 


in Your Child's 


futility of bringing up a daughter 


over a bit of particularly to be a comfort and then never 

offensive Broke on the Development having her home and he spares her 
part of his adolescent son, asked feelings not at all in diagnosing the 
him the futile question so com- b personality defects of each new 
mon to helpless adults, “John, what y adnurer. 


is the matter with you?” Like 
a flash, John turned, and with a 
mixture of anger and bewilder- 
ment, shouted back defiantly, “I'll 
give you five dollars, if you'll tell 
me.” 

And that gives us the picture of 
the ordinary situation in the aver- 
age home where the helpless parent and baffled child clash 
in blind love, fear and protest over the confusing experi 
ence of adolescence. 

As in other behavior problems, the major part of the 
difficulty lies in the fears and resistances of the adults 
with whom the child lives, in their own emotional com- 
plications and the blind spots produced thereby. 

The intelligent father sees that his irritation with his 
son, his imposing of authority needlessly because he has 
the habit of deciding things, his sharp sarcasm or too 
pointed humor at the boy’s. expense, are no help to solv- 
ing adolescent problems, yet his own emotions get in the 
way of reason and he continues to behave irrationally. 
Like the child, he, too, is caught in forces which he 
does not control. 

The mother may recognize at times quite clearly that 
her defense of the son against his father, her fears for 
his safety on the football field, her fretting about his 
wanting to spend so much time with the girl next door 
when he used to prefer staying at home, are not only 
needless but actually hampering to his development, vet 
she continues to help out with the allowance which failed 
to cover the month as his father had expected, to keep 
his dinner hot when he is thoughtlessly late, to call him 
in the morning as often as is necessary to insure time for 
a good breakfast and promptness at school, and to up- 
braid him for failure to consider her comfort and seek 
her advice as he used to do. 


F the adolescent is a girl, it may 
be the mother who resents her 


irresponsibility and lack of inter- (1) Respect your child’s personality at 
each stage of his growth. It will make his 
normal maturing easier. 


est in helping at home, who can’t 
keep from pointing out to her the 
way she works her father, who 
wonders what girls are coming to, 
anyway, when Mary insists on 
powder and a lipstick, and sees no 
reason why she shouldn't dance 
until one. Mary’s father, on the 
other hand, weakly yielding to 
every desire when money only is 
involved, becomes childishly un- 
reasonable when she isn’t home at 
meals and is spending the evening 
out again. He grumbles about the 


independence. 


JESSIE TAFT, PH.D. 


Director, Child Study Department, Children’s 
Aid Society of Pennsylvania 


Four Points to Remember 


(2) Get your child’s viewpoint. Remem- 
ber that his tastes and behavior are formed 
according to the setting in which he lives, 
and not from the totally different background 
of your own adolescent days. 


(3) Help your adolescent child to a proper 
sense of responsibility. 
solicitude for his welfare may hamper his 


(4) Remember that your ideals, your ad- 
justment to your work, and your use of 
leisure time are powerful influences in mold- _ 
ing your child’s tastes and standards. If it (Coa) red on page OO) 


If the home happens to be one 
where the children must become 
economic assets as soon as possi- 
ble. the possibility of bitterness, 
tyranny and rebellion is greatly in- 
creased. The girl has to conquer 
her surging desires for beautiful 
things to increase her value in the 
eyes of her own young world because the money she has 
earned with such effort must help pay the rent and send 
the younger ones to school. If this pressure is not 
accompanied by love and sympathetic understanding oi 
what the girl longs for and is giving up, there is bound 
to be set up a destructive conflict between the self-interest 
of the parents and her own welfare. This bitterness is 
increased if the conflict is reflected in the relation between 
the parents and the one parent demands while the other 
protects. A girl of sixteen recently discussed her prob- 
lem of making her $5.00 weekly wage contribute to the 
family support and still provide clothing for herself. 
She was talking with some superiority of another girl's 
flashy clothes and said proudly, “I used to dress like that, 
but now I know it’s better to wear dark, plain things 
unless you have a lot of money for fancy ones. I paid 
$5.00 last week for a pair of shoes. Honest, it doesn’t 
pay to get cheap ones. I haven't spent my money fool- 
ishly. I have been careful. I haven’t seen but one movie 
in three weeks and then a girl invited me, so the least I 
could do was to pay the carfare. Gee, I am different 
now. I wish you could see me some noons in Wana- 
maker’s walking up and down in front of the candy 
counter. You'd have to laugh. I look and look at the 
chocolate and I want it so bad, but I say to myself, No, 
Annie, if you spend that nickel you won’t have it, and 
then I go away and put my mind on something else.” 

There is no escape from this 
economic pressure, yet youth has 
to find something for itself in spite 
of parents, poverty and work. 

Another girl on an_ equally 
meager budget, getting used to the 
confinement of a first job and try- 
ing to believe that the money which 
seemed to her to come so hard, 
was not hers to have a good time 
with, was fighting out with her- 
self and me the problem of 
whether she should accept an invi- 
tation to the shore for a two- 
weeks’ vacation. “Do you think I 
could go?” she asked breathlessly, 
her heart in her eyes. “Perhaps, 
Sarah, but what about your job? 


Your over-watchful 
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An eminent writer points 
out the difference between 
these two qualities and de- 
scribes the way to deal 
with both of them in 
children 


LWAYS the American parent 
has been inclined to look upon 
both talent and genius with sus- 

picion. He has never, in fact, been 
quite sure what they are, how to dis- 
tinguish one from the other, or what 
to do about their appearance in his own 
ffspring. The general impression has 
heen that talent is merely a lesser de- 
eree of genius, which of course, makes 
it less dangerous to have about. Tal- 
ent, unless associated in the particular 
parent’s mind with some method of 
making a living, has been tolerated in 
cirls as a means of making themselves 
socially acceptable, and in boys defi- 
nitely suppressed as unworthy of mas- 
culine consideration. Genius has been 
vaguely thought of as involving ir- 
regularities, more or less objectionable, 
and a want of practical sense, which 
made it a thing all conscientious par- 
ents should guard against. 

Recently, however, the new  psy- 
chology has provided a distinction be- 
tween talent and genius which renders 
them less formidable, and provides at 
least the groundwork of a reasonable 
wav of dealing with both of them. Tal- 
ent is now understood as a special ca- 
pacity, closely associated with the in- 
tellectual side of life. Genius is known 
to come from that department of the individual self 
which goes by the general name of subconsciousness, and 
relates to the deep self. It is now also generally agreed 
that nothing can be done for or with talent except to train 
and exercise it. Talent can not be made where it does 
not exist, nor can it be much changed or increased by 
training. Just how much can be done for genius we do 
not yet know, but everything that is known justifies us in 
helieving that genius can be increased and favorably 
modified by proper handling. : 





EREHAPS the most hopeful thing that we have dis- 

covered about both talent and genius is that they are 
much more common than has been supposed, and they 
can exist im respect to every department of human ac- 
tivity. You may have a talent, that is to say, a special 
aptitude for music, or blacksmithing, or dancing, or train- 
ing horses. You may also have a genius for these things, 
or for anything that human beings have kept on doing for 
generations until the repetition of the art becomes habit, 
as building nests comes out in birds. Herein lies the 
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chief distinction between genius and talent. Talent is an 
aptitude of the mind, and means that the person having 
it will be particularly intelligent about blacksmithing or 
horse training or mathematics or whatever the talent is, 
and can easily be taught to do that thing well. But 
genius comes out of the subconscious self, and does 
things without being taught. 

There are other distinctions, of course, but these are 
the most easily recognized. If your child likes her music 
lessons and learns readily what she is taught, she has tal- 
ent. But if she sits down to an unfamiliar instrument 
and begins to play not merely what she has been taught 
or has heard, but things she has never been taught, she has 
a genius for music. But this is by no means all the problem. 

We speak in a general way of having “talent” as 
though it were as simple as having red hair. But actually 
what we call a talent for a particular line of work, can be 
analyzed into several talents or special gifts. Take the 
accepted term which I just used, having a “talent for 
music.”” Seashore, who has specialized in the study of 
musical talent, names six distinct talents as making up 
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the general term: pitch discrimination, intensity, time, 


consonance (harmony), rhythm, and tone. [very indi- 
vidual will vary in the degree in which these appear ; one 
will lack tonal memory and another be uncertain as to 
pitch, and a third be deficient in rhythm or harmony. 
But even the one who has all of these in the highest de- 
gree, may not have anything but a handsome talent. He 
may not have genius at all; or if he has genius he may not 
have the intelligence for managing himself, or the char- 
acter to resist the temptations that beset genius. And the 
same might be true of almost all of the so-called “‘tal- 
ents” upon which careers are based. Talents for paint- 
ing, for architecture, for medicine or for money making, 
are all complex and variable in the individual, but if man- 
aged with intelligence and good character can make a 
satisfactory life for their possessor. Neither genius nor 
talent is the whole man, but the difference between genius 
in the individual and talent in the individual, is the dif- 
ference between the tool and the power. Talent is an 
instrument to be used ; genius 1s the driving force toward 
a particular career. 


Genius by itself is simpler than tal- 
ent, but as it has to depend upon tal- 
ents for its expression, genius is often 
confused with them. To use a popu- 
lar analogy, genius is the electricity 
and talent and intelligence constitute 
the mechanism. The person who has 
genius will do untaught things, origi- 
nal things, but he will do them with the 
talents he happens to have and the in- 
telligence that goes with them. There 
have been instances of genius with so 
little intelligence that the possessor 
must be managed by someone else to 
get any profit out of his genius. 
Actually this happens very seldom, but 
people who have seen it happen once 
are apt to assume that all genius lacks 
intelligence. Indeed, much of the 
popular prejudice against genius rests 
on the belief that a genius is likely to 
be lacking in intelligence, in character 
or in “practical sense,” or to have some 
compensating physical weakness. Noth 
ing could be further from the fact. The 
great geniuses of the world, such as 
Michael Angelo, Leonardi da Vinci, 
Charles Darwin, Beethoven, Henry 
Ford, Luther Burbank and Thomas 
Edison have all been men of high in- 
telligence, good sense and sound char- 
acter. They have also been men of 
many talents, and have succeeded in 
several fields. One of the most com- 
forting affirmations of the “‘intelli- 
gence tests,” has been that the indi- 
vidual who excels in one thing tends 
to have high capacity in all others. 





HERE is, therefore, no reason 

for anxiety on the part of any 
parent who discovers either talent or 
genius in his child. It would, indeed, 
be hard to find a normal child with- 
out any of either. The real problem is to discover whether 
there is enough, in either case, to justify the parent in 
assuming it as the basis of the child’s education. Or 
rather, I should say, his manner of making a living. For 
no degree of either talent or genius can safely be left 
out of the plan of education. If the talent or genius 1s 
not sufficiently marked to make a living by, it can be used 
as a means of life enrichment, of providing wholesome 
pleasure, making the possessor socially acceptable or re- 
leasing the strain of his regular work. Every intelli- 
gent adult recognizes the need of these releases and 
safety valves. But it is not so widely recognized that 
there is a definite danger in suppressing any natural gift 
of this kind. The whole organism will often react un- 
favorably to such suppression, and the intellectual and 
emotional intake of life will be narrowed by neglecting 
the natural channels of talent and genius. 

Every child has the same right to have all his talents 
exercised as to have all his limbs developed, and one wel- 
comes the disposition in our large cities to add music and 
drawing and dancing, and other (Continued on page 48) 
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“If Parents Only Knew—’ 


Letters From 
a School Teacher 


by 
ELIZABETH Sees@_! 








CLEVELAND a 
Author of “Training the Toddler” 


Illustrated by DorotHy Hore SmitH 


HIS article, which tells how parens and 
teachers can help children in the choice of 
their vocations, is the fourth of a series of chap- 
ters discussing practical ways and means by which 
the bond between the home and the school may be 
strengthened. The fifth instalment, on the subject 
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of “Recreation,” will appear in March. This will 
be followed in April and May, respectively, by 
articles on “Citizenship” and “Character.” 


HE changed attitude of man toward the world’s 

work has brought about a demand that every child 

be guided toward and trained for a vocation suited 
to his powers and congenial to his spirit. If our new 
vision of a world of happy workers is ever to come true, 
we must learn to use a good deal more intelligence than 
we have so far shown in fitting the worker to his work. 
Dickens, with his reformer’s instinct, tried to point this 
out in the amusing picture of David Copperfield’s floun- 
derings while looking about him “to decide on a voca- 
tion,” and in the tragic figure of Richard Carstone 
making one false start after another. 

When we study our present situation, we are forced 
to admit that since Dickens’ time we have not made 
much progress. There are still all too few of us who 
attain to that beatitude which Carlyle expresses in say- 
ing, “Blessed is he that hath found his work. Let him 
ask no other blessedness.” Too many of us know the 
daily bitterness of distasteful labor, and must turn for 
all our pleasure in life to the few hours of home comfort 
or recreation at the end of the day that should have been 
filled with the richer joys 
earned only by labor at a 
loved task skillfully per- 
formed. What slavery is 
worse than being chained to 
a hated routine, a “petty 
round of irritating concerns 
and duties?” Many a man 
wastes a lifetime in such 
bondage, looking forward 
and saving toward the time 
when he can “retire” and 
do as he pleases, only to find 
that the shackled years have 
so eaten into his spirit that 
the pleasure he had looked 
forward to he can no 
longer savor. The pity of | 
it all is that much of this tL. 


= 


suitable vocations: 


training. 


work, wages, 
required. 


cisms of young workers. 


A chat 
up a new world of creative possibilities for the discouraged girl 


Parent-Teacher Activities 


The devoted schoolmaster respectfully suggests to 
organized parents and teachers the following means of 
assisting the school to guide and train children for 


(1) Lectures by experts on vocational guidance and 


(2) Distribution of printed information on the vari- 
ous vocations open to children, covering hours of 
type of ability 


(3) Campaigning for vocational 
ments or technical courses in public schools. 

(4) Discussions with employers regarding qualities 
desired in employees and consideration of their criti- 


between Jennie’s mother and the vocational counsellor opened 


maladjustment is so unnecessary. We are coming to see 
that it is possible to do a great deal more than we have 
done hitherto to lessen the number of vocational misfits. 
With our present hit-and-miss methods, even our uni- 
versity graduates come ill prepared to the question, 
“What shall I do with my life?” If we may depend on 
the conclusions arrived at through recent investigations, 
we must face the fact that half of our boys and girls 
enter the university without having reached even a ten- 
tative decision, and about ten per cent are still uncertain 
when they graduate. Those who make up their minds 
during their college course are assisted little, if any, by 
the institution. They are guided by fancied preferences, 
information they chance to possess, such circumstances 
as home needs or the amount of training possible, special 
offers, the influence of friends or relatives, or contact 
with stimulating personalities. Now a choice of voca- 
tion early in their university course, even if afterward 
changed or modified, would have been a constant incen- 
tive, bringing color, definiteness, and purpose into all 
their work. The lack of this incentive throughout their 
training is apparent in prac- 
tically every field they enter. 
They have, to be sure, a 
pleasant culture and a cer- 

tain amount of information, 

but seem unable to apply 
these results of their train- 

ing to the work in hand. 
One day, not long ago, 
while I was lunching at the 
Women’s City Club, the 
President of the National 
Association of Business and 
Professional Women came 

in and joined my party. She 

had just returned from a 
tour of the country. “I 

! don’t know what you're 
talking about,” she 


needed and training 


guidance depart- 
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remarked, “and I don’t care. 
It can’t be so important as 
what I want to talk about. 
Business women are talking 
about it all over the country. 
It’s the pitiful way your col- 
leges are preparing girls for 
business. Of course they have 
background and _ intelligence, 
and business needs their back- 
ground and intelligence. After 
we've licked them into shape, 
they’re all right. What I com- 
plain of is that I can lick into 
shape any little gum-chewing, 
seventeen-year-old idiot out of 
a business college in half the 
time ; and what I want to know 
is: what are you going to do 
about it?” It is high time we 
answered that question. 


AD as the situation is 

among our college boys 
and girls, it is worse as we 
pass down through the lower 
levels of educational opportu- 
nity. Many studies have been 
made of those who have left 
high schools, and of the great 
group of seventh and eighth- 
grade children feeding our in- 
dustries, and the results of 
these studies are not reassur- 
ing. We are all familiar with 
the significant facts on which 
we must try to build. We 
know that these young work- 
ers choose their first jobs 
through friends or relatives, 
through blindly answering ad- 
vertisements, and that they are 
guided by easy work, nearness 
to home, fancied social advan- 
tage—anything but interest in 





or fitness for work itself, or forward-looking thoughts 
of future opportunity. We know that the number get- 
ting or seeking assistance from the school, the agency 
which has hitherto concerned itself with their develop- 
ment and welfare, is negligible. 
change their jobs continually, for all sorts of trivial or 
irrelevant reasons: for~a dollar a week more, to be able 
to lunch with a friend, in silly pique at criticism, 














Bobbie was given every opportunity to develop his talents long 
before he went to school 
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The Co-operative Parent's 
Catechism 


The devoted schoolmaster respectfully urges 
the sublimated parent to further the school’s 
attempt to provide vocational guidance and 
training by answering “Yes” to all the following 
questions: 


(1) Am I noting carefully the kinds of activi- 
ties each child engages in when he is free to 
choose for himself? : 

(2) Am I watching for the development oi 
special proficiency in any kind of skill? 

(3) Have I talked over with the children the 
vocations they say they want to practice when 
they are grown up? Have I analyzed their 
reasons for these choices? 

(4) Am I careful to suppress my own prefer- 
ences regarding my children’s careers? Am 
allowing them a free, unhampered choice? 

(5) Am I giving their choices sympathetic 
consideration and using them as a stimulus to 
effort, even though I realize they are likely to 
change? 

(6) Are the children developing a sense of 
responsibility about work, learning not to let 
play interfere with work, not to shirk, not to 
“lie down on the job?” 

(7) Are they learning to correct or pay for 
their own mistakes? 

(8) Are they getting a chance to try their 
hand at sewing, cooking, house-work, construc- 
tion, drawing, cutting, pasting, tinkering about 
the house, working with tools, buying and 
selling P 

(9) Have I discussed their vocational apti- 
tudes with the school authorities? 

(10) Am I planning their university and pro- 
fessional training? Am I leading them to see 
that all the preparation I can possibly afford to 
give them is none too much? 

(11) Have I surveyed the field of vocational 
opportunities open to them, and considered their 
fitness for each? 

(12) Is the family atmosphere such as to de- 
velop a serious attitude toward choice of voca- 
tion, particularly for girls? 























We know that they 


society. 





however just. “I don't take 
nothing off nobody,” remarked 
Isabel of the part-time class. 
“All our family’s like that. 
None of us can’t take nothing 
off nobody. My pa says it’s 
because we're full - blooded 
English.” Lida leaves the de- 
partment store where she was 
cash-girl because her chum has 
been transferred to another 
department. “They wouldn't 
let me set on the same bench 
with Esther,” she explains. “I 
wouldn’t work for no firm so 
mean as that.” 


HE direful cost of all this 

inconsequence is being 
pointed out by disgusted em- 
ployers in terms of labor turn- 
over. We are told of the un- 
necessary waste in recruiting 
trades and industries, so that, 
through failure to learn the 
work and failure to stick to it, 
there must always be more 
workers entering a trade than 
can be employed, and thus a 
part-time or low-paid perma- 
nent class is created. 

There is no question. but 
that the cost of turnover, the 
waste of time, the mental ef- 
fect of false starts and fail- 
ures, and the dangerous habits 
of idleness and irresponsibility 
engendered, contribute  tre- 
mendously to the general un- 
rest and disturbance. It is fair 
to assume that if workers were 
judiciously guided, trained, 
and assisted in finding voca- 
tions, there would be less of 
this unrest and disturbance. It 


is clear that society must undertake the responsibility for 
such assistance lest the neglect of it produce the ineffi- 
ciency, discontent, and rebellion which are a menace to 
But why “wish it on” the school, the over- 
burdened school already groaning under the imposition 
of responsibilities that had always been supposed to be- 
long to the home, the church, the community in general ? 
Have we not already added to the traditional three R’s 
a hopelessly “over-crowded curriculum?” Have 
we not accepted, besides our proper task of 
“training the young idea,” the duty of looking 
after the child’s health, his recreation, his moral 
training and his civic and patriotic education ? 
Must we now provide him with a job? Well, 
the school, of course, must have help from the 
other community agencies, but what other insti- 
tution is so fit to take the lead? Have we not 


had the child to study 
and watch as no other 
agency but the home 
has had? Are we not 
better fitted than even 
the home, through our 
wealth of impersonal 
contacts and opportu- 
nities for comparison 


(Contd. on page 56) 
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Vi_ma BANKY 


[KE measles, the movie fever is conta- 
gious. Unlike measles, it is painless 
and stimulating and often lingers 

with the victims for a long time. Few children are im- 

mune from it. 

What boy has missed the thrill of seeing Tom Mix 
and his faithful horse Tony outwit an army of bandits, 
clean up a town and rescue some helpless young woman 
from the clutches of a scowling villain? The baseball 
and the football fan is also the movie fan; and when 
Richard Dix saves the honor of his college, and Monte 
Blue makes a home run, what boy can sit still in his seat 
and repress the whistle that comes to his lips in his 
enthusiasm ? 

What girl has not been stirred by 
Vilma Banky, the guile of an Alma Reubens, the be- 
witching roguery of a Colleen Moore or a Clara Bow? 

The boy, watching the hero of the picture, dreams of 
the time when he, too, will conquer the world and lay it 
at the feet of a queen. The girl sees herself as the beau- 
tiful and haughty queen at vwhose feet some ardent young 
suitor will some day place his trophies. 


the beauty of a 


UT dreams are intangible stuff, and after the attack 

of movie fever has reached its crisis, it passes off 
gradually. The boy and girl grow older, their tastes be- 
come more exacting, and they are better able to judge the 
worth of what they see. 

“A normal child, with no unusual emotional trend and 
no trace of undue suggestibility, who grows up in a home 
where parents exercise their proper influence in shaping 
the child’s outlook on life, is in no appreciable danger 
from the usual run of motion pictures,” states Professor 
Walter B. Pitkin of Columbia University, who is a keen 
psychologist as well as an experienced critic of motion 
pictures. Professor Pitkin has recently attended per- 
formances of pictures in poor neighborhoods of large 
European cities to observe the reaction of the audiences 
to them. Whenever possible, he selected the same pic- 
ture, and visited theaters in France, Germany, Holland, 
Italy and England. It is important to say right here, 
that the audiences were almost entirely composed of 
adults. He found the unimaginative, pattern-trained 
German and Dutch people cool to the pictures. In Italy 
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YOUR CHILD 


Have sympathy with your child's 
enthusiasm for the movies, go with 
him, study his reaction to the pictures 
he sees, and do your part to get desir- 
able features shown in vour theater 





likewise, in France, 
prefer an American 


the audience was wildly enthusiastic ; 
where Professor Pitkin says they 
picture to a French one any time. In England, outside 
of London, they viewed most films with the inimitable 
British calm. But the poorer sections of London re- 
sponded to thrillers and to slapstick almost as hysterically 
as many American audiences do. 

“Europe has no movie problem,” said Professor Pit- 
kin. “European children are not exposed to the dangers 
of moving pictures as American children are, chiefly be- 
cause they are too poor to go often. Even in England, 
which is most prosperous as Europe goes, there is not 
one movie theater for every ten in America; and most of 
them are in the big cities. In France, Italy and Ger- 
many, only very well-to-do children can go as much as 
the average American 


youngster can; and the upper 
classes over there look down on the movies. Few cul- 
tured Europeans allow their children to attend the 
movies. Hence, the influence is slight. 


N Amsterdam, when some well-known American pic- 

tures were being shown last summer, I noticed that 
there were only adults in the house. In America the 
same picture was shown to millions of little children. 
In Holland the larger cities have special movie censors, 
and bar from the theater all persons under eighteen when 
certain pictures are being shown. The sign is posted in 
front of the theater and is also flashed on the screen just 
before the picture starts. 

“How different is the situation over here, where chil- 
dren of any age are admitted to moving picture houses 
as long as they are accompanied by an older person! And 
no one questions whether that older person is the child’s 
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IS MOVIE MA 


An Interview with 


WALTER B. PITKIN 


Psychologist, Journalist and Critical Student of Motion Pictures 
by BEATRICE BLACK 


guardian. I attended a matinee one day in Fresno, Cali 
fornia, and saw at that theater one of the most astonish 
ing exhibitions of mob hysteria that I have ever witnessed 
The audience, mostly children, stamped their feet, 
shouted, whistled, shrieked, wept, ran around madly and 
even talked to the actors on the screen, urging them on 
and rooting for their favorites. I have never seen any- 
thing like it elsewhere. Oddly enough, I believe it to 
have been due less to the particular picture shown than 
to the very hot, dry climate of the San Joaquin Valley, 
which makes people high-strung, and to the fact that 
California has probably more alert children than many 
other regions have. 


7 HERE is the greatest possible danger to the highly 
sensitive, emotionally excitable child in the theater 
crowded with children.” 

Professor Pitkin estimates that more than one per cent 
of the juvenile population in the United States are chil- 
dren, who, otherwise normal, are over-excitable and 
over-suggestible. 

“Many of the brightest children are the most high- 
strung,”’ states Professor Pitkin. “You find the same 
thing in school. A bright child has to be held back for 
his own good. He must not be allowed to keep up with 
himself. To stimulate him would mean his ruin. The 
same thing applies to the movies. The very sensitive 
child gets excited, and pictures in general—I do not mean 
necessarily sex pictures or pictures with murder plots— 
are harmful to him. Even pictures of the most whole- 


some sort for an average child are very injurious for 
him. The child lives through every scene and is emo- 
tionally exhausted at the end of the show. 


Then, too, 








Tom Mix 








Douc Las FairBANKS 


the after-effects are longer and deeper. 

“Tf you have a nervous, high-strung imagi- 

native child who makes every experience his 

own, keep him away from the movies, if you can. If 

you can't, guide his choice, go with him, talk about the 

picture you have seen and make him see that the char- 

acterizations have been overdrawn and the incidents over- 
emphasized for the sake of the story. 

“One of my boys once had a bad attack of ‘movieitis.’ 
He played hookey from school so that he could go to 
the movies. I knew it was no use for me to forbid him 
to go, so | began going with him. We laughed over the 
picture together. He soon grew to see the foolishness of 
taking them seriously. 

“In order to make money, it seems necessary to pro- 
duce pictures that sometimes sink pretty low in both con- 
tent and treatment of storv themes. The child with the 
tight home background will merely be bored or disgusted 
by the worst flapdoodle. Not so the child whose parents 
have neglected to exercise the influence they have in shap- 
ing his judgment, and I would say that there are between 
1.000,000 and 2,000,000 children in American cities in 
this class alone. A clipping I came across the other day 
illustrates the movie mind perfectly: 


‘YOUTH KILLS GIRL OVER CARFARE GIFT 
He Shoots When She Accepts 15 Cents from 
Another Boy Over His Protest’ 


“There should be a direct movement in every Ameri- 
can city and town to control moving pictures. Other 
countries set us a good example here. A well-known 
American and his friends were in Buenos Aires and, 
having a little time to spare, they decided to see a Spanish 
movie. It was particularly sordid, indecent sort of pic- 
ture and, upon coming out of the theater, the American 
immediately called up the mayor of the town and told 
him what he thought about it. Within six hours, the 
house was closed and boarded up and two policemen 
patrolled the area in front of it. 

“Tf such measures as this could be adopted, local the- 
ater managers would not take pictures that are liable to 
be condemned. Parents have only themselves to blame 
if their children are exposed to undesirable pictures.” 
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Here they come 
four abreast over 
the shining ice 


Nothing is quite so thrill- 
ing as a bracing coast 
down the snowy slopes 


- 


7 ni o © Ewing Galloway 


A young explorer of 


the winter woods finds 
glistening wonders at 
What is a tumble in the every turn 
snow so long as there’s a 
friendly hand to give you 
an upward tug! 
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By 
ERNEST R. 
GROVES 


Author of ‘* Wholesome 

( hildhood,”’ “The Drifting 

Home,’ and ** Wholesome 
Marriage™’ 


BERTRAND 
RUSSELL 


Author of ‘Education 
and the Good Life’’ 


time-honored usages. 


What I Think of 
COMPANIONATE 
MARRIAGE 


HERE is at present much discussion of Companionate Marriage, 
its meaning, its possible beneficial or harmful effects. In 
matrimonial relations all over the world today there 1s manifest the 
struggle between new and established ideas, between proposed and 
Since parents everywhere are asking to be 






By 
STEPHEN 
S. WISE 


Rabbi of Free Synagogue, 
New York City 


ANNA 
GARLIN 
SPENCER 


Author of "The Family 
and Its Members”’ 


&% informed on this subject, we have decided to publish the opinions &% 


of four authorities. 


QO progress 
can be made 
in discus- 
sing the compan 
jonate marriage un- 
less it is clear what sort of companionate is meant. 
When the term was first used by Dr. M. M. Knight 
it defined an arrested or aborted family, different 
from the orthodox in its deliberate program not to 


have children. Such a marriage was often selfish 
and its risks were those common to selfish under- 


takings. 

Again the term was used to cover a temporary un- 
willingness to have children on account of poor health, 
economic strain, or ambition. Often this type eventually 
became the same as the first, since the coming of 
children was continually postponed or permanent 
sterility was disclosed. 

Recently the companionate marriage has been used 
to describe a union of young people who plan to accept 
their parents’ support while they continue at study. 
This kind of marriage is nothing new, and whether it is 
a wise venture or not becomes a concrete question which 
depends for its answer upon the circumstances of the 
parents, those of the youth, and the certainty that 
hoth young people will continue their education. 

To many persons, however, the companionate has 
come to mean trial marriage. This is a matrimonial 
alliance that adds from the first the extra hazard of 
doubt and experiment. If once popularized it will 
mean in practice legalizing a sex relationship conceived 
of as temporary and without social responsibility. It 
can only bring down to a lower age level all the prob- 
lems that now vex matrimony and turn many aside 
during their formative years from the more satisfying 
goal of marriage for affection and for parenthood. It 
will accentuate sex, short-circuit the development that 
permits marriage ideals to take form, create tragic 
problems of separation and frequently lead to the pre- 
dicament of the unmarried mother, for it builds upon 
a false confidence in the reliability of present birth- 
control knowledge. In the effort to solve problems we 
now have, this companionate marriage will create others 
more grievous and socially intricate. 

Ernest R. Groves. 


UDGE LINDSEY ’S proposal that the law should be 
so amended as to allow of ‘“‘Companionate Marriage”’ 
appears to me very valuable, and a good example of 
conservative reform. Two legal changes are required: 
(1) To permit of the best birth-control information being 


This is not for the purpose of influencing our 
readers for or against the idea of Companionate Marriage, but 
rather to place before them various well-defined views on this subject, 
so that they may form and clarify their own opinions. 


given in such cases; 
(2) To permit di- 
vorce by mutual 
consent while a 
Marriage remains 
childless. The chief advantage is to permit young 
people, who cannot afford children, and are probably 
too immature to be desirable as parents, to find a legally 
acknowledged outlet for love, instead of, as in most 
cases at present, being driven to relations which are 
surreptitious, and therefore tend to be casual, pro- 
miscuous, trivial, and nervously exhausting. It is 
useless to argue that they ought to forego all sexual 
experience until they are in a position to raise a family; 
whether they ought to do so or not, a large percentage, 
probably a majority, are no longer willing to do so. 
In co-educational universities, in particular, the effect 
of the present anarchic conditions is disturbing to 
study; permanent or quasi-permanent open relations 
among the students would be in every way preferable, 
and would be rendered possible by Judge Lindsey's 
proposal, of which I am a whole-hearted supporter. 
BERTRAND RUSSELL. 


OMPANIONATE MARRIAGE does not mean 

marriage with birth control, but birth control with- 
out marriage. Companionate marriage is outwardly 
reform and inwardly abolition. Irregular sex connec- 
tions Judge Lindsey would regularize upward; marriage 
he would regularize downward. 

A marriage without risk or liability would be a better 
name than companionate marriage. Companionate 
marriage cannot be marriage as long as its essence is 
childlessness. Childbirth would be the awful result of 
such an arrangement rather than the glorious con- 
summation of marriage. Given a generation of com- 
panionate marriage, and parenthood may yet be 
recognized as the great penalty of marriage! 

The rule that you must make marriage “go” is 
infinitely better than the rule that if you cannot 
make it go, go to Reno. Companionate marriage means 
exchange your partner. Marriage means change 
yourself. 

STEPHEN S. WIsE. 


HIS phrase has been smirched by a spectacular 
press. It has been made to cover ‘‘free love,’’ or 
sex relationship without legal marriage. It has been 


used to describe the union of boys and girls as yet 
unfit for family responsibilities and exploited as front- 
page news when parents publicly (Continued on page 47) 
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Go To be out of doors with your children 

is a stimulating experience on clear, 
cold winter days. Why not plan an excursion to the 
Why “a walk with an objective—to find the 
winter birds and le arn to know them by their plumage and 
their song notes? Thus you will enjoy the outing as 
much as your young people and everybody in the party 
will become ac quainted with birds of the winter world. 


P 7) 
woods: 


TTENDING the winter trees, feeding on their 
seeds or berries, finding shelter from the night or 
storm in their branches, prying into the crevices 

of their rough bark in search of fat cocoons or lurking 
insects, are a host of hardy little winter birds. A tramp 
through the winter woods to look at the trees will auto- 
matically bring under observation also a varied and 
attractive bird population. 

Clad in the brightest red a Prince of the Church, 
but maintaining a most un-ecclesiastical sprightliness, the 
cardinal is the most colorful and cheering of the birds 
that haunt the snow-filled woods. Normally wintering 
just a trifle to the south of our range, he comes up to 
visit us with gratifying frequency, and indeed is believed 
by some ornithologists to be slowly extending his per- 
manent range into the North. In any His Emi- 
nence in Feathers is most welcome. j 

The cardinal has a smooth and liquid voice when he 
chooses to sing, and he occasionally does so, even in the 
winter. But his cold-weather call is mainly a ringing, 
metallic, rather thin note, sounding a good deal as though 


case, 


ae: - The 


red-breasted 
nuthatch, to 











the left, is 
the acrobat 
of the 
feathered 
folk 


the birds 
that haunt 
the snowy 
woods 


Birds of the Winter World 


The cardinal 
—the most 
colorful of 


Talks with Your 


a 


someone were striking a long, slack wire with a light 
hammer. He repeats it a good many times: “T’sing- 
t’sing-t’sing-t’sing !"" His mate, like most female birds, is 
seldom heard from, but when she does sing she surprises 
one with a fine, soft, melodious song of her own—a most 
unusual thing in birds. 

Of all our bird winter boarders, the cedar wax wing 
has, perhaps, the best claim to the beauty prize. His 1s 
the most graceful shape, his the smoothest, silkiest feath- 
ers. Most of his coat is of browns and fawn shades in 
the most delicate nuances, but he breaks out in bits of 
bright color at just the right places. Black under his 
throat, and a narrow black mask about his eyes beneath 
his neat little crest; the black edged with a thin strip of 
white and this set off with just a suggestion of vermil- 
lion; could any bird’s head be handsomer? Black and 
white and red again about the edges of his wings and tail 
-—only this time a scarlet instead of vermillion; where 
does this bird achieve such savoir faire in the matter of 
clothes? And the tail always tipped with clear yellow. 


HAT is more, Mrs. Cedar Waxwing is allowed a 

larger share in this sartorial splendor than usually 
falls to female birds. She even has a crest, though it lies 
back. smoothly, instead of standing erect like her 
husband's, 

Elegant in dress, the waxwings are also courteous in 
social birds, always forming 
friendly little parties of six or eight, talking amiably in 
low tones, and politely passing refreshments. Several 

acute bird watchers state that they will pass a cherry 

from bill to bill, clear along a half-dozen of them sit- 
ting on a twig, without any member of the group 
offering to eat even a part of it. They destroy con- 
siderable numbers of insects, but for the most part 
are vegetarians 
If you see a little slatv-backed bird, with a black 
cap and a white breast, flit among the tree trunks, 
with a dipping, rapid flight, and attach 
himself to the bark regardless whether 
he is right side up, upside down, or 
sideways, that is the nuthatch. The 
nuthatch is an acrobat among birds, for 
he is the only one of the feathered folk 
who habitually starts at the top of a 
trunk and comes hopping down it, head 
downward. Sometimes he will vary 
this dizzy performance by going off at 
right angles, or even condescending to 
go head upward for a while. It is all 
the same to him; he doesn’t need to 
depend on stiff tail-feathers to brace 
himself, like a woodpecker. His strong 
toes are sufficient hold fasts. 

This questing all over a trunk at all 
+ manner of reckless angles probably 
serves the nuthatch well in his capacity as groom of 
the winter trees. It gives him points of view that the 
other hunters of bark insects, with their more ortho- 
dox positions, cannot obtain, and this discloses many 
hiding insects and grubs which the other birds over- 


their manners. They are 






ook. 

The nuthatch is not so called because of any foolish 
attempts to hatch nuts. The etymology of his name 
connects rather with “hatchet” and “hack.” He has a 
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Boy or Girl 


by 
FRANK THONE 


Science Service 


Photographs from the American Museum of 
Natural History, New York 


habit of wedging a nut into a crevice and then 
chopping away at it with his stout little beak 
until he gets it open. 

One of the cheerfullest of the smaller winter 
birds is the black-capped titmouse, commonly 
called the chickadee. His optimistic “chicka- 
dee-dee-dee” rings out on any bright day, no 
matter how cold, and one can see the bird 
hopping around among the twigs and doing 
trapeze-performer stunts, for in his own way 
the chickadee is as great an acrobat as the nut- 
hatch. His trapeze-performing is no mere dis- 
play, however; he is looking on all sides of a 
subject in which he is much interested, the same 
being insect eggs. He finds them on the lower 
sides and in the crevices of the twigs, and he 
eats them by the tens of thousands per indi- 
vidual bird. In the aggregate he eats them by 
the billions. Very useful little citizen, the 
chickadee. 

There are several members of the woodpecker tribe that 
spend their winters in the North, but the most notable and 
frequently seen is the hairy woodpecker, alias sapsucker, 
though the latter name is not his property by rights. Neither 
he nor the true sapsucker lenutiae woodpecker altogether ) 
ever really sucks sap; when one of these birds buries his bill 
to the hilt in a hole he has drilled through the bark it is a 
grub or a boring beetle he is after rather than sap. So far 
as that goes, no one knows why he is called “hairy,” for he is 
clothed in as good a coat of feathers as the next bird. 

Black-and-white those feathers are for the most part; 
white breast, black back with two broad bands of white run- 
ning lengthwise, black cap and eye-bars on a_ white-sided 
head, black wings with several bands of white. Just a touch 
of red on the back of the head, to show that he is a real wood- 
pecker. Mrs. Hairy hasn't any red feathers at all. 

Less frequently seen, as a rule, or perhaps often mistaken 
tor a small hairy woodpecker, is his lesser relative, the downy 
woodpecker, almost a replica of the ten-inch-long hairy ex- 
cept that he is about a fourth smaller. He is no more downy 
than the bigger bird is hairy. The only sure way of telling 
the downy from the hairy woodpecker lies in the black mark- 
ings on the outside tail-feathers of the downy, which may be 
seen in flight; the outside tail-feathers of the hairy wood- 
pecker are entirely white. 


HERE is a pretty legend, in the minor key, about the 
crossbill. It tells that the little bird, seeing the suffering 
Christ on Golgotha, vainly strove to tear the nails out of his 
hands, and so got its beak bent out of shape and its feathers 
all stained red, and that these stigmata of its charity have re- 
mained with it to this day. It seems rather a pity to disturb 
so pious a fancy by stating that this apparently distorted 
beak is really a great advantage to the bird because it is able 
therewith to wrench large edible seeds out of the cones of 
evergreen trees, which other birds cannot reach at all. 
Crossbills are gentle, well behaved nomads, willing to work 
for their food, singing cheerfully, though not ostentatiously, 
and avowedly having no regular homes. Their nests are 
turned up in all sorts of places and at any odd time in late 
winter or early spring, regardless of snow or sun. 





The bent beak of the red-winged American crossbill enables 
this valiant robber to wrench edible seeds from the cones 





One of the 
handsomest 
of his tribe 
is the 
imperial 
wood pecker. 
Less impres- 
sive is his 
smaller rela- 
tive, the 
downy 
woodpecker 
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The Care of 
Children’s Feet 


aa 


Extensive examination of children discloses 
an alarming number of them with defec- 
tive feet 


by DR. JOSEPH LELYVELD 


Founder of the Children’s Foot Clinics, Boston, Mass., and 
Director of The National Association for Foot Health 


Photographs by JOHN RUMELY 


CCORDING to authentic reports concerning school 
children, eighty per cent of the girls and sixty-five 
per cent of the boys are foot defective, although 

good authority states that ninety per cent of all students 
are foot defective. Among the girls examined, the 
outstanding conditions were flat-foot and contracted feet 

that is, feet with over-developed arches due to wearing 
very high heels; while many were defective in one foot 
only. As this is the result of recent examinations, it 
indicates clearly that this condition must be no longer 
either ignored or neglected. The majority of our babies’ 
feet come to us straight and perfect and if in a few years 
they are found to have become deformed and imperfect, 
it is because we have not done our duty in caring for 
them. 

A foot is made up of twenty-six bones of various 
sizes and shapes molded into the general form that we 
These bones are held in proper relation to 
each other by a multitude of tiny cords criss-crossing 
between them, which are called ligaments. These bones 
are so arranged as to form several separate and distinct 
arches, the most important of which is the long span 
which extends from the heel to the ball of the foot. It 
seems that Mother Nature so shaped the foot that it 
might act as a shock absorber in order that the more 
delicate organs in the trunk of the body might be pro- 
tected. This great long arch is held up in position, and 
the foot is moved about on the ankle by the action of 
the great strong muscles up in the calf of the leg. These 
muscles are connected to the bones in the foot by very 
tough inelastic cords known as tendons. If through mis- 
fitting shoes, non-use, over-use, mis-use, or disease, these 
leg muscles lose their normal tension and become flabby 
and weak, the tendons are loosened and the bones in 
the long arch sag. Then, we have a condition of weak 
or flattened feet, which is more commonly, although 
incorrectly known as broken arch. 


all know. 





Mother Nature never planned to have perfect little feet 
cramped into badly fitting shoes and stockings 





Learning to walk correctly gives strength to young feet and 
dimpled knees 


With this mental picture of the matured foot in mind, 
let us go back and compare it to the tiny foot of the 
infant. Seen through an X-Ray the foot of a tiny child 
does not show twenty-six connected bones but rather 
twenty-six bony masses which do not appear to even 
touch each other. As the child grows, these masses 
enlarge and assume proper shape and soon meet with 
each other, and the various articular surfaces are formed. 
At the age of ten years the general structure of the foot 
is completed, though certain details of the great heel 
bone are not perfected until the age of twenty years. 


E all know that in the tiny child there is no amount 

of muscular development, so Nature holds these 
various arches up in proper position by means of fatty 
pads. That is why the foot of the new-born baby usually 
appears to be perfectly flat and continues to be so for a 
year. As the child begins to crawl and stand, the leg 
muscles are developed and nature absorbs the fatty pads 
and the foot begins to appear arched. 

The critical period is during these early years when 
the tiny bones are forming and the little muscles are 
developing. It is during this period that the little feet 
must be carefully watched and guarded. During this 
time the bony structures, soft and incomplete as they 
are, can be shaped and molded almost at will. The tiny 
bones can be bended and warped, and the feet deformed 
and weakened. 

But unless there is a condition of over-weight or 
under-nourishment children’s feet develop naturally if 
not hindered by ill-fitting stockings and shoes or sub- 
jected to undue strain as the result of improper walking 

Shoes should be broad and follow the form of the 
foot. They should be of sufficient length and breadth 
to enable the foot to function freely. The stockings 
must not be snug. In fitting infants’ feet it is often 
found that the sizings of the small shoes are not to 
be relied upon. The little feet are quite flat, as are 
the soles of the little shoes, and the most simple method 
of determining the proper size is to put the sole of the 
shoe up to the sole of the foot for comparison. The 
sole of the shoe should be about one inch longer than 
the foot. As all children’s shoes are now made wide 
there will not be much trouble (Continued on page 44) 
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How to Amuse the Baby 


A Manual for Fathers, Grandfathers and Uncles 


Arranged by 
IRMA THOMPSON IRELAND 


Illustrated by G. B. INwoop 


HEN he is very young, say three months, you 

can rock the crib or roll his carriage while you 

read the paper. If he fusses it is safe to as- 
sume that he is either wet at one end or dry at the 
other; and if after attending to the details of his par- 
ticular need he is still restive, he must be amused. 

If he doesn’t respond when you tickle him and say: 

“Ah, kitchy—kitchy—koo !” 

Then try this: Blow up your cheeks like balloons, 
take the forefingers of each hand and jab yourself in 
the face, exploding with a loud noise. If the child has 
any latent sense of humor, he is sure to laugh aloud. If 
he cries when you stop you will know that your act is 
successful and you may keep it up as long as your breath 
holds out. 

A month or two later he will react favorably to all 
of the following stunts: 

(1) As he sits in his carriage or on your knee, sup- 
port his back with one hand and with the first and second 
fingers of the other hand walk up his body from his toes 
to his neck, repeating slowly at first, then gradually 
going faster : 

“Creep mousie, creep mouse! 
From the barn to the house!” 

When he has tired of that: 

(2) Take your right hand and work it with a rotary 
movement, forefinger pointing toward his stomach, 
saving : 

“Bumble-bee! Bumble-bee! Bzz-bzz!” 

That usually throws the average normal baby into a fit 
of hysterics and before he has a chance to recover, try 
this: 

(3) Take your doubled fist and 
hit him very gently on the fore- 
head, then pretend to lift his eye- 
lid, tweak his nose, poke your 
finger into his mouth, and tickle 
him under the chin, repeating the 
jormula : 

“Knock on the door! Peep in! 
Lift up the latch! Walk in! 
Take a seat right down there!” 

When the youngster is able to 
sit up without support, your 
technique need not be cramped 
by the use of one hand only. He 
will sit on your lap and amuse 
himself by exploring your eye 
with his finger ; pulling your mus- 
tache or your ear. You can easily 
fascinate him by looking cross-eyed at a fly on your nose ; 
making a noise like a bull-frog; and working your 
Adam’s apple up and down. If you are fortunate enough 
to be able to wiggle your ears, you will have an added 
attraction. 

At six or seven months a baby should learn to pat- 
a-cake; and nothing looks so sweet and domestic as 
a nice fatherly middle-aged man clapping his hands and 
teaching baby to say: 
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Pat-a-cake! Pat-a-cake! Baker’s man; 
So we do, Master, as fast we can!” 

An athletic baby of seven or eight months loves to be 
suspended head down over your knee supported by one 
leg. He will usually cry when he has had enough and 
then pester you to do it again so he can cry some more. 

It is interesting to note that by trying first one amuse- 
ment and then another you will soon be able to deter- 
mine a baby’s favorite diversion and in time it is not 
unreasonable to believe that his future may be pre- 
dicted more or less accurately by his infantile propen- 
sities. The following selective test is interesting and 
infallible. Collect a basketful of articles from various 
parts of the house and permit your charge to select from 
it the object that appeals to him most strongly. The 
result will be illuminating and furnish material for at 
least one article on child psychology. Should he choose 
his mother’s toilet atomizer, it is self-evident that he 
will be a fireman or a horticul- 
turist when he grows up to be a 
man. A golf ball would be equally 
significant, as would dice, poker 
chips and champagne corks; but 
by the law of contrasts, should 
he select a sentimental picture 
postcard it is a safe bet that he 
will be a prizefighter or a police- 
man instead of a poet. 

A stunt for a scientific baby is 
to set him in the center of a ca- 
rom board rolling one after an- 
other as fast as you can to keep 
them going. He will watch with 
open mouth for about two min- 
utes, then he will look up at you 
and say: “Ugh!” which means: 
“Is that all you can do?” 

Other stunts for the average infant are as follows: 

(1) Walk on all fours with the baby on your back 
to imitate a Ford car and its driver. 

(2) Pretend you are a monkey with a peanut; hop 
around from floor to chair and table, then floor again. 

(3) Trot and gallop “The Ponies” on your knee and 
foot, singing, if he is the scion of an intellectual family : 

“Trot, trot to Boston, trot, trot to Lynn; 
Trot, trot to Salem and home again !” 





Seat the baby on your knees, facing you; take his 
hands, swing them from side to side and sing: 


“Happy is the miller who lives by the mill! 
The wheel goes around with a right good will! 
One hand in the hopper and the other in the bag— 
As the wheel goes round he cries out GRAB!” 


As you say the word “grab,” drop his hands and clutch 
him with a bear-hug. (This 
game is particularly fascinat- 
ing to girl babies.) 

Boy babies like noise. The 
more you yell at them the bet- 
ter they like it, and all boys are 
natural drummers. You can 
easily make a drum out of a 
dish-pan, with clothes-pins for 
drum-sticks. The youngster 
will like it better if you make 
an instrument for yourself also, 
and sit on the floor with him to harmonize. He soon gets 
the idea of rhythm, and in a remarkably short time begins 
to interpret and express his own individuality in no uncer- 
tain terms. 

Then there’s another form of amusement that is not 
only educational and attractive to the average youngster, 
but would be beneficial to you, too, if you were—well— 
if it seems as if your chest has slipped a little. Lie down 
on the floor on your back and hoist Buster up on officers’ 
deck ; then, beginning with a gentle undulating movement, 
pretend you are an elephant and he is an Indian potentate. 
Usually the game will prove to be so fascinating that the 
regularity of its procedure will not only insure your im- 
mense popularity as an entertainer but work magic with 
your waistline as well. 

Since it is not always possible to indulge in winter 
sports outdoors, a clever substitute for the toboggan can 
easily be constructed from the ironing-board, six or eight 
white pillows, and either the dust-pan or coal-shovel for a 
sled. An excellent imitation of flying snow can be obtained 
by ripping open one of the pillows and punching it, so the 
feathers will fill the air. This is not only healthful, ex- 
hilarating sport, but it develops ingenuity, initiative, and 
mechanical genius. Good judgment, however, will prompt 
you to time the performance so as to remove as much of 
the evidence as possible before the lady of the house re- 
turns. Under such circumstances, an unreasonable 
woman will not only spank Buddy once for himself, but 
once again for you; and then you will have his punish- 
ment on vour conscience even though Buddy has it on an 
entirely different place. 

The old game of sword-swallowing will naturally sug- 
gest itself to you in extremity; but with a young child of 
imitative tendencies it would be wise to use umbrellas or 
golf sticks instead of dinner knives. Anyone would 
know that a baby couldn’t swallow an umbrella if he tried. 

If you feel reasonably sure the youngster’s mother 
won't catch you at it, a clever stunt is to fill his socks 
with marbles. The idea appeals to him and, as a rule, 
he will react favorably to it for at least fifteen minutes. 
Realizing then that it’s time for a change, he will put 
some of the marbles inside his shirt. Of course, the 
only way to get them out is to take him by the heels 
and shake him. If his mother comes into the room dur- 
ing the process, she will naturally infer that he has 
swallowed the marbles, and as soon as the Doctor comes, 
you'd better manage, if possible, to leave town for a short 
time. 

\s the weil-developed young shock-absorber gets along 
toward three, his powers of observation and gifts for imi- 
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tation will relieve you cf a great deal 
of responsibility in devising enter- 
tainment. He will in turn be the 
postman, the milkman, a street-car 
conductor, a train, a boat, an eagle, 
a horse, a cow, mule, Ford, street- 
sprinkler, coal-heaver, hand-organ, 
threshing-machine, and fire-engine. 
As a rule, the most he asks is room, 
a reasonable amount of coOperation, 
and plenty of impedimenta. He isa 
born actor with an instinctive genius 
for make-up; utilizing. anything 
from his mother’s face-powder to a 
rare blend of charcoal, starch, and 
bluing salvaged from the laundry. 

Desperate is the state of a male 
relative who has a young hopetul 
parked with him for any length of 
time. When your watch has been 
demolished, your pocket-knife with 
its rusty corkscrew examined, and experimented with, 
your best club yarns drained relentlessly from your sys- 
tem, your vest sticky with gum-drops, and your sub-con- 
scious mind playing with the idea of taking the child out 
and drowning him; you have two alternatives. One is to 
show him the old plush covered Family Album, pointing 
out the early portraits of all his relatives, the other is to 
grab your hat in one hand, the child in the other, and bolt 
for the nearest motion picture establishment. 

If in the extremity of need you resort to the latter 
form of diversion you will soon learn that Young 
America’s taste in literature instinctively inclines to the 
lure of the Penny Dreadful; and that the indulgence of 
his insistent desire, like many other benevolent impulses, 
will prove to be a boomerang of more or less deadly effect. 

After reading sub-titles aloud during several perform- 
ances of Two-Gun Tim, the Terror of Thunder Trail, 
you will know the story by heart so that on subsequent 
winter evenings you will be able to reassemble its essen- 
tial events in the manner of our best novelized dramas. 
And rest assured that when the fatal hour arrives, should 
your memory play you false on a few minor details your 
audience will promptly supply the missing links because 
he knows the story better than you do. 

After Buddy or Suzy or little Elwin has attained the 
mature age of five, you will come to realize that your 
services are no longer required as chief entertainer. You 
will then automatically and 
inevitably become financial 
promoter, publicity agent, and 
corporation lawyer for the 
greatest monopoly on earth. 
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CARROTS 


A Sketch of a Boy, a Dog and 
a Father who came to 
understand his Son 


by 


. 


MAY LELAND HUNT 


Illustration by 
HERMAN PFEIFER 


2 AD'S creation,” observed Tad’s aunt, Patty De- 
laney, smiling, as she passed a snowman to the 
left of the walk that led to the front door. Its 

excellent proportions were drooping liquidly toward the 

ground, but it was still able to leer hideously at her from 

a pebbled mouth. 

Patty was about to pay her weekly visit to her brother 
Gerald’s home. Though genuinely attached to his wife, 
she was not sorry today that Amy was out of town over 
the week-end, for her absence was favorable to the dual 
comradeship dear to both brother and sister, united as 
they were by the deep-rooted sympathies of twinship. 
And Tad was somehow more natural when the restraint 
of his mother’s presence was removed. Patty’s smile was 
followed by a sigh. As yet she and Tad’s parents didn’t 
see eye-to-eye as far as Tad was concerned. In the end 
the parents could be trusted to come to their senses, they 
always did; but in the meantime there was poor, dis- 
reputable Tad, though, she reflected with a flash of 
amusement, Tad got plenty of compensation out of life 
that incidentally furnished some excitement to the family. 

The oozy path of a February thaw had brought her 
to the rear of the house, where she suddenly paused be- 
fore the double door of the ornate shed that was out- 
wardly a garage but inwardly a study, since Gerald’s 
writing and his wife’s music could not advantageously 
be carried on under one restricted roof at the same time. 
The noise that had arrested her progress seemed to come 
from the second-story windows of the dwelling. It con- 
sisted of muffled sounds as of heavy objects being 
hurtled against resistant wood, and it terminated in a 
bellow that burst through the walls and exploded like a 
bomb over her head. 

“What is the matter with Tad?” she asked after 











There on the floor, 
in a nest of pillows, 
lay Tad and Prince 


Gerald had kissed her cheek, “and what is he doing in 
his room Saturday afternoon?” 

All the man’s features, exactly like hers, except that 
they were pale and delicate, where hers were rosy and 
curved, quivered slightly as he replied: 

“The old story! He only wants the sun, moon and 
stars to play with, and because he can’t have them he 
raises a row. I've just sent him to his room so I could 
have a little peace. The noise you heard is just a variant 
of his daily hymn of hate.” Gerald's attempt at jocular- 
ity ended in a frown that was both puzzled and angry. 


a HAT was it this time?” Although Patty’s tone 
was even, she drew her eyebrows together in an 
unconsciously humorous replica of her brother’s scowl. 
“All he wants .now’’—the emphasis upon the adverb 
was savage—‘“is to buy up the parts of several dis- 
mantled cars, miraculously on the market for a song, 
and assemble them here—in this study! It is ‘the oppor- 
tunity of a lifetime,’ ” he quoted ironically, “though how 
Tad ever managed that phrase is more than I can under- 
stand. And, you may remember, we've only just patched 
up the sun-parlor that his aeroplane wrecked about ten 
days ago.” 

“But it flew,” said Patty softly, with diplomatic un- 
aggressiveness. She had done some boasting about that 
exploit of her nephew’s. 

“A memorable flight! You have doubtless forgotten 
that only about half a dozen plants escaped its depreda- 
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tions or those of its builder, not to mention two panes 
And,” he added gloomily, “Amy's nerves are 
still on edge. That is the real reason for her visit to the 
city just now—change and rest. Fortunately she got off 
before Tad sprang this new scheme on us.” 


of glass. 


AD, baptized Theodore, and now arrived at the 

age of twelve and a half, was the only child of the 
Delaney household. He had been a beautiful and well- 
behaved baby, but during the last two years had reversed 
the process described in the fairy tale by turning before 
the unhappy eyes of his parents into an ugly duckling 
alien in all its habits. He was abnormally freckled, his 
nose was developing after the worst of the ancestral 
patterns and his mouth had grown almost too large for 
the good-night kiss. Though he ate up arithmetic like 
so much cake, he was considered a dunce at everything 
else. No admonition upon the part of a professorial 
father or a tenderly refined mother could make him use 
respectable English. He was, as Gerald bitterly explained 
to anyone who would listen, intelligible only when 
he wanted something. He showed a marked preference 
for low society. Among the unpleasant peculiarities he 
had lately picked up, the most persistent was that of 
taking to pieces machinery in constant family use, such 
as the coffee mill or the kitchen clock and of making an 
unseemly row when refused permission to put the 
wreckage together again. “Wha’d y’ think I done it 
for?” was the form most frequently taken by his re- 
monstrant wail. 

To Tad’s maiden aunt, who taught in the public 
schools and had been on confidential terms with hundreds 
of boys, his case seemed simple enough, but her counsels 
as to his upbringing had thus far been gently but firmly 
put aside, for both his parents agreed that no one who 
didn’t live in the same house with Tad all the hours of 
every day could possibly understand the situation. In 
vain did she remind them that he was honest to the point 
of embarrassment in his social relations and that he was 
never malicious or wilfully disobedient. Equally deaf 
were they to her hints that he might be possessed of 
something like mechanical genius. They had never re- 
proached her for the gift of a well-equipped tool-box 
that had been the means of opening up to Tad the real 
purpose of a boy’s life, but in spite of her suggestions 
and Tad’s explosive demands, no place had been set 
aside where he could freely use it. 

In view of all these considerations, Patty suppressed 
her opinion of that Saturday afternoon imprisonment— 


Gerald knew it, anyhow, for .. wasn’t for nothing that 
he was a twin—and she glanced appreciatively about 
the peaceful interior where she sat. A comfortable 
warmth radiated from the small stove, upon which a 
covered saucepan was pleasantly, if mysteriously, boiling. 
Tacked upon the rough walls were many maps and dia- 
grams in the interests of the history of ancient civiliza- 
tions that Gerald was writing. 

“This is the most ladylike garage I ever saw,” she 
remarked, with a twinkle in the blue eyes that in color 
and shape matched her brother’s, “but what is the matter 
with Prince? Does jie want an automobile, too?” 


N elderly fox terrier that Gerald had recenily taken 
A over from a colleague going abroad, had left his 
cushion behind the stove and stood, panting, slightly in 
front of his master, his stubby white tail going around 
like a star. An aristocratic black nose was lifted and 
twitching, thin black satiny ears, lined with white down, 
trembled sensitively, and in the prominent liquid eyes 
was an expression of infinite yearning, for nothing on 
earth can look so spiritual as a fox terrier of race and 
gentle breeding ! 

“I suppose it’s more food, though what he. needs,” 
continued Patty, as her glance swept the heavy body 
and delicate legs, “is a straight-front corset.” 

“He smells his carrots.” Gerald’s thin face broke 
in a smile that became a laugh when Prince, hearing the 
magic word, swallowed with restrained voluptuousness. 
“Helma forgot them, so I’m cooking some. Twice a 
week that pup has to have his carrots. I'll just see if a 
little one is done.” 

Gerald whisked the cover off the saucepan on the 
stove and with a large knife that might have come from 
the bread-box, speared a slender and imperfectly scraped 
root. Upon a piece of cardboard he cut it into Carefully 
thin slices. Prince, sitting on his hindquarters, very 
erect, had dropped his forepaws in the attitude of 
prayer. There was not one inch of his thick white velvet 
coat or of his lordly black patches that did not express 
the joy of anticipation. 

Patty was interested but not sympathetic. “Lettuce,” 
she affirmed reasonably, “would be just as good for him 
and much less trouble.” 

“There is the trifling objection,” replied the professor 
weightily, “that he prefers carrots. They are sweet and 
they don’t make him seasick as the chocolates did that 
you gave him last week when I wasn’t looking.” 

“He eats like a small boy,” (Continued on page 50) 


Dog's Delight - by FANNIE STEARNS GIFFORD 


THERE's a setter on the hearth-rug 
Dreaming wild duck by the string; 

There’s a thumping shepherd puppy, goes, 
Woliy-eared—the sweet old thing 





[neRE's a brace of Airedales squabbling 
On the bright waxed floor outside; 
And an old Great Dane, uncertain 
Of it’s right to join, from pride. 


ow 
THeEreE’s a silky ebon Cocker 
On the sunny window-seat, 


Melting-eved and feather-footed, 
Very sleepy, wise, and sweet. 


“Can’t you talk?” 





\np among them, dancing, skipping, 
blue-smocked, copper-crowned, she 


Scolding all her dogs with kisses— 
ae leasing them, on fairy toes. 





How they look at her and love her! 
How they grin behind her back! 
At her darling human folly, 
At each fairy hug and whack. 


a 


Grow and bite her very gently, 
Trip her up in clumsy play, 

Grab her curls and lick her kisses, 
Taunt her, tolerant and gay. 


eZ 


Houses were not meant for people 
Fat and dull, like cows or hogs. 
They were meant for dancy owners 


Of a dozen kinds of dogs! 
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Present history to your children 
as a living, dynamic force, and 
they will learn to select from it 
the elements which will help them 
to grow in strength and nobility 












Making the Past Live 


by 
DAVID 
SAVILLE 


MUZZEY 


Dr. Muzzey, one of Ameri- 
ca’s foremost historians, is 
professor of American his- 
tory at Columbia University. 
Among his notable books are 
“An American History” and 
“The American Adventure” 
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Gutzon Borglum’s statue of Lincoln, around which the children of Newark, New Jersey love to gather 


Hf{Y should anyone wish to make the past live? 

Why not let the dead past bury its dead? As 

the pert young lady at the dinner party replied 
to the scholar at her side who asked her if she was 
interested in history: “Well, no; the truth is that I be- 
lieve in letting bygones be bygones.” There are so many 
interesting things going on around us, and life is ahead 
of young people, not behind them in the past. What do 
they care about hearing of things that happened before 
their grandfathers were born—so incredibly long ago— 
and about men whom they never expect to meet! Be- 
sides, there is so much for alert and curious children to 
learn about the world they are growing up in: radio and 
aviation, salesmanship and shopping, short story and 
scenario writing, interior decorating and the brokerage 
business. And Mr. and Mrs. Babbitt are often enough 
proudly acquiescent in this “common sense” view of 
their children. Uncommon sense, however, sees more 
deeply and wisely. 

We cannot bury the past, for the very good reason 
that the past is not dead. The truth is, on the contrary, 
startling as the statement may seem, that the past is the 
only thing that is alive. What we call the present is but 
the advancing front of the past moving steadily, under 
such modification of direction as the experience of the 
past affords, into the new experiences which we call by 
anticipation the future, but which themselves become a 
part of the past as soon as they are actualized. The 
question, then, is not how to make the past live, but 
what part of the “living past” to select, appropriate, and 
encourage to richer ‘life, and what part to purge out of 


the new past which we are continually bequeathing to 
our posterity. The data of experience.ate our only capi- 
tal. Is there anything else imaginable with which an indi- 
vidual or a society can operate? 

Now if history were presented to our young people 
as the dynamic, living, conditioning force that it really 
is, instead of as a dreary catalogue of names, dates, 
battles, boundaries and treaties to be memorized, there 
would be no aversion from the study of history or mis- 
givings as to the value of history. Instead of being 
encouraged (or allowed) to grow up with the preposter- 
ous notion that the world begins with their own genera- 
tion, they would realize that they are part and parcel of a 
continuing evolution of humanity, and that their own 
future, in which they are so intensely and so properly 
interested, is inextricably bound up with the experience 
of the past. How to present history in a way to make 
it interesting to children is, therefore, a matter of the 
greatest importance. It is not merely a question of 
furnishing the child with entertainment or satisfying his 
curiosity, but of enlisting his precious ardor in causes 
which in his maturer years he will be able to further. 


N the methods of presenting history to the young 
mind and imagination, there is a vast amount of 
pedagogical literature in these days, recommending vari- 
ous experiments, such as “projects,” “problems,” “radia- 
tions,” and what not. It is not my intention to criticize 
these methods here, but rather to speak of certain funda- 
mental principles which must be common to them all if 
they are to have any measure of success. First among 
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these principles, in my judgment, is the recognition of 
the tact that children are keenly interested in personali- 
ties and not at all interested in institutions. “The insti- 
tution,” says Emerson, “is the lengthened shadow of a 
man.” Behind every political structure, religious organi- 
zation, or economic theory, there is the urge of a human 
personality. The needs that men have felt, the visions 
that they have seen, have impelled them to project their 
ideas in a society often hostile and generally indifferent. 
Many, perhaps most, of the ideas have failed of historic 
fruition, but those that have succeeded chart the history 
of human progress. Of course, it is not possible for a 
child to comprehend all these ideas and ideals; but it is 
astonishing, after all, to find how many of them are 
within the grasp of even a ten-year-old, when they are 
explained in simple language. ‘The sympathetic disposi- 
tion of youth is eager to understand curiosities, perplexi- 
ties, and ambitions in others, because it has so many 
itself. It is not the lapse of centuries that makes the 
figures of the past seem remote and unreal to our chil- 
dren, but the deplorable fact that those figures, instead 
of being presented as human beings, with the psychic 
endowment of hopes, fears, hates, and loves that have 
been common to man through the whole period of re- 
corded history, are mere names incidental to generalized 
epochs or trends. ‘the creative, dynamic personality is 
subordinated to the institution, which is the crystallized 
and static survival. One cannot expect a child to be 
wildly enthusiastic over a row of plaster-of-Paris busts 
of statesmen, poets, artists, soldiers, inventors, and so 
forth; and yet it is in just this frozen lifelessness that 
most of the world’s great figures have been presented 
to the child to be memorized “with dates.” I do not 
decry memory. It is indispensable for the study of 
history. I simply call attention to the fact that the 
attempt to inculcate memory by dint of imposed repeti- 
tion is futile. Memory is a survival of interest. Its 
tenacity and endurance will generally be proportioned to 
the vividness of the impression received by the student. 


© interest children in 

history, therefore, we 
must present the subject in 
terms which appeal to the 
child’s imagination. I am 
convinced that the history 
of any country in any epoch 
can be so presented. Take 
ancient Athens, for exam- 
ple. If the child is bidden 
to memorize the number of 
demes into which Attica 
was divided, the number of 
bushels of wheat or meas- 
ures of oil which a man had 
to possess in order to be 
classed among the citizens 
of the first rank, the list of 
islands and mainland cities 
that comprised the Athen- 
ian Empire, the procedure 
of the jury at a state trial, 
and many other such insti- 
tutional details which are 
treated in technical lan- 
guage in text-books for 
adolescents, Greek history 
will be a boresome, undi- 


gested jumble of figures, awarded. 


dates, and names—probably 
forgotten two days after the 
student has ceased to be 
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BOG Bee 8S SOR 


What Would You Do 
in a Case Like This? 


Peter Peterson smokes cigarettes in moderation and is in 
the habit of smoking at home when with his family. Re- 
turning from business earlier than usual one afternoon, he 
came upon his twelve-year-old son and thirteen-year-old 
daughter hiding with two other children, all of them puffing 
bravely at cigarettes. What shou!d he do? 


Prizes for the Best Answers 


CHILpREN, The Magazine for Parents, offers a.first prize 
of $10.00 and a second prize of $5.00 and a third prize of 
$3.00 for the best answers to this difficult parental problem. 
They should explain the reasons for the recommended action. 
The answers should be not more than 300 words in length, 
and should be submitted to the Contest Editor of CHILDREN, 
The Magazine for Parents, 353 Fourth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. by March Ist, 1928. The Board of Editors of the 
magazine will serve as the judges. If, in their opinion, two 
or more answers are of equal merit duplicate prizes will be 
Contest manuscripts cannot be returned. The 
prize winning answers will be published in an early issue. 


SEMA 


responsible for the “lesson” in question. An Attic deme 
or an Athenian panel may have considerable interest for 
an expert in political or juridical science, but such anti- 
quarian studies will have no appeal to a growing’ boy or 
girl. On the other hand, the story of Miltiades’ little 
band drawn up on the shore at Marathon to save from 
the engulfing despotism of Persia a corner of the world 
where men could be free to cultivate art, literature, 
philosophy, and experiments in self-government, or the 
picture of a Socrates confronting his accusers with the 
courage to obey the divine “voice” within him rather 
than the voices of the unthinking populace around him, 
even at the risk of his life, cannot fail to stir the interest 
of a normal child. 


ISTORY is unlike the multiplication table or the 

conjugation of a French verb, in that it offers an 
infinite variety of content. One of the fathers of the 
Church described the Holy Scriptures as at once a deep 
ocean in which the leviathan could wallow and a shallow 
pool in which an infant could paddle. So any period of 
history furnishes material for the mature student and 
for the imaginative child. Boys and girls have sometimes 
told me that they have “had” ancient history or Ameri- 
can history, with the same implication of subsequent 
immunity as if they had had measles or mumps. Now 
one can “have” the multiplication table or the fourth 
declension in Latin that way, and have it over with for 
good and all. But in history one “takes” only what one 
comprehends. If you expose a class of young children 
to a disquisition on political theory, they will easily resist 
infection. Therefore, it is necessary, if you are going to 
interest children in history, to select those aspects of 
history which suit the child mind; in other words, to 
feed the child with mental food which is “convenient” 
for him. I have seen a text-book on American history 
for children of the seventh grade in which the learned 
author spoke as nonchalantly and incidentally of Secre- 
tary Chase's “five-twenties” in the Civil War financing 
as if they were airedale pup- 
pies or something equally 
familiar to a tlirteen-year- 
old child. So the obtrusion 
of unsuitable matter con- 
tinues, along with the em- 
ployment of a mechanical 
memory method, to make 
history distasteful to stu- 
dents of tender years. The 
wise rule is, in the cumu 
lative cultural studies like 
history, literature, and art: 
“First the blade, then the 
ar, after that the full corn 
in the ear.” 

Suppose, by way of illus- 
tration, that the subject is 
the colonial history of New 
England. For the very 
young child there isa wealth 
of story and adventure: the 
crowded, creaking, leaking 
Mayflower, the pow-wows 
with Indians hostile and 
friendly, the new daily 
duties in the new world, 
the quaint furniture and the 
queer utensils in the parlors 
and the kitchens. A little 
later the boy or girl will be 
able to understand some of 

(Continued on page 55) 
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Doctors say: 
* Sor your familys sake 





; ea , Pe 
choose special toilet tissue, not just ‘any’ paper for toilet use 






2 for 25¢- 


¥, JUR own intelligence tells you: “‘Cer- 
tainly bathroom paper should be specially 
made for its purpose.” 


Yet even today, these are the facts: 
most toilet tissue is just ordinary tissue 
paper in rolls. \t may be actually alkaline 
or acid. And it may be almost as harsh to 
sensitive skin as wrapping paper. 

ok 4 ok 

Scot Tissue and Waldorf are famous spe- 
cial toilet tissues—made by special process 
on special machines. 

They. are definitely made to meet the 
three requirements doctors say toilet tissue 
must have: “dbsorbency, softness, chemical 
neutrality.”’ These, doctors repeat, are 
qualities housewives should insist on in 
bathroom paper. 

Scott tissues are so absorbent that they 
sink in water almost instantly. Ordinary 
toilet paper,rough,hard-surfaced,will float. 


-2 for 15¢ 












































ScotTissue and Waldo-f are so soft and 
fine-textured, that, crumpled in the hand, 
they still are actually cloth-like, suave as 
old linen. Treat a sheet of ordinary toilet 
paper in this way. You can actually feel 
the sharp glazed edges. 

Even in ways you cannot see, ScotTissue 
and Waldorf meet the test of perfect safety. 
They are chemically pure—neither alkaline nor 
acid. And these papers tear evenly and easily. 
The smallest child finds them easy to use. 

There is no need to take chances today. 
Don’t ask for toilet paper. Ask for ScotTissue 
or Waldorf. 

Free Booklet: We will be glad to send you 
without cost our booklet, ““What Doctors say 
about Bathroom Paper.” Address Dept. G-2, 
Scott Paper Co., Chester, Pa. 





Doctors everywhere agree, 
“Totlet tissue s hould be ab sorbent.”” 
“ dcidity or alkalinity may be ine 
jurious.” And the doctors insist, 
“Toilet tissue must be soft.” 

Copyright 1928 by Scott Paper Company 
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The Up-to-Date Kitchen 


Attractive color decoration, convenient arrangement 
combine to make the modern kitchen a 


and proper equipment 
delightful 


workshop for the busy housewife 


by EDITH M. BARBER 


OLOR has come into 

the kitchen, and with 

it a greater incentive 
to make the room, where at 
least one person of the house- 
hold spends many hours each 
day, more attractive as well 
as more convenient. A gen- 
eration ago the kitchen went 
to the basement in city houses 
and practically all kitchens 
were painted a dull brown 
perhaps to blend with the coal 
dust which eventually coated 
the walls. The kitchen of col- 
onial days, with its deep fire- 
place and Dutch oven, its 
shining copper utensils, was 
superseded by that of the coal 
range and iron utensils. The 
patterns used for wall paper 
were generally mustard color. 
Altogether the kitchen was. 
the least attractive room in 
the house, although in it cen- 
tered the laundry work as 
well as the cooking. 

A number of things have 
occurred which have influ- 
enced a kitchen revolution. 
Perhaps the first and most 
important is that more house- 
wives do most of their own 
work, in the shortage of 
houseworkers, and con- 
sequently spend a good part 
of each day in the kitchen. 
The reduction of the size of 
houses and the modern apart- 
ments have made a replanning 
of the household work-shop necessary 
and have showed that a small kitchen 
has many advantages over a large room 
which became unnecessary as the laun- 
(ry equipment was put elsewhere and a 
modern range replaced the old-fashioned 
built-in range. 

Perhaps you have heard your mother 
or grandmother talk about the wonder- 
ful cook of an age long past who “kept 
her kitchen floor scrubbed so white 
you could have eaten off of it.” Mod- 
ern floor finishes or coverings make us 
regret her passing the less. 

In the reaction from the dull kitchen 
of the past and with the development of 
sanitary open plumbing, the tendency 
was to make the revised kitchen as white 
and chaste as a hospital laboratory. 
There is certainly something to be said 
for white tile and white woodwork 
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kitchen was the curtains. 
Checked gingham or flowered 
prints supplemented or sup- 




















which shows every mark so easily that 
it just naturally demands cleaning. A 
few years ago the ideal kitchen showed 
white utensils and curtains as well. 


NEW note in kitchen treatment, 
however, has been sounded. The 
introduction of artistic linoleum was 
perhaps the first signal of this. Almost 
every woman prefers linoleum to all 
other floor coverings, because it is so 
easily cleaned. Now she selects a lin- 
oleum which will carry out her color 
scheme and usually has it shellacked. 
It is often waxed and needs only a mop- 
ping after this. Other women prefer 
to leave it unwaxed and to have it 
mopped with water. Gone, however, 
are those hours of scrubbing on hands 
and knees. 
The next note of color applied to the 


planted white curtains. Some- 
times colored gauze was used 
next to the window in com- 
bination with gay cretonne 
valances. Colored oilcloth for 
shelf coverings appear ed. 
Tables in colored enamel 
dress began to be offered, for- 
tunately, however, retaining 
their white, heat-proof tops. 
A few stoves adopted color 
for their enamel fittings, and 
now we have whole lines of 
utensils offered in almost any 
color we select, blue, green, 
yellow, even red utensils to 
harmonize with our color 
scheme or to aid self-expres- 
sion, which the numerologist 
insists is strongly influenced 
by color. In any case, it has 
become easy for the house- 
wife to make her kitchen 
colorful. 








OR the sake of time and 

labor saving, however, 
housewives will probably con- 
tinue to put convenience ever 
before beauty. If a woman 
can plan her kitchen in every 
way, it should, of course, be 
perfect for her own house- 
keeping conditions. 

Most women are not for- 
tunate enough to be able to 
begin at the beginning to 
plan a kitchen. They must make the 
most of what the house already has. 
Any woman doing her own work would 
choose a kitchen just big enough to 
contain the necessary furnishings, plus 
wall space for cupboards and for win- 
dows to provide plenty of light and air. 
If the kitchen which she must use is 
larger, it is usually possible to arrange 
the furnishings as a work center in such 
a way that steps may be saved. 
times this may mean moving the stove 
or even the sink, but the expenditure 
called for will be worth while. Putting 
the kitchen table on casters so that it 
can be moved from the sink to the stove, 
as it is needed, is a great help in a 
larger kitchen. Perhaps it may be neces- 
sary to cut a new window or to change 
the electric lighting. I like an indirect 
globe, high 
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To help you guide her— 
these new, simple plans at home 


and at school 


¥N the years between 8 and 12, a new set 
of influences begins to shape a child’s 
character and habits. 

What questions she asks! It is a period 
that calls for wise handling. 

It is during this period, too, that mothers 
most often have cause to werry about the 
child’s eating habits—particularly at 
breakfast. 


So widespread are bad breakfast habits 


When a little girl needs 





her mother most 


at these ages that school authorities have 
started a nation-wide movement to help 
you—to enlist your child’sinterest in car- 
rying out the better breakfast program. 


In over 60,000 schoolrooms today this 
slogan is displayed on the walls: 


“Every boy and girl needs 
a hot cereal breakfast” 


You, of course, know from your own expe- 
rience that when your child goes off to 
school with a good hot cereallike Cream of 
Wheat inside her, she is really prepared to 
meet the demands of her morning’s work! 


The reasons why, for over 30 years, both 


mothers and health authorities have rec- 
ommended Cream of Wheat as the ideal 
hot cereal for children are these: 


1. It supplies an abundance of energy. 
2. Cream of Wheat is so quickly digested. 
3. Children love its creamy richness. 


This little precaution which means so 
much to your children’s future—begin it 
now. The simple plan described below 
will help you guide them at the breakfast 
table. Start them off to school every 
morning ready for a good day’s work. No 
doubt there is a package of Cream of 
Wheat in your pantry now. If not, your 
grocer hasit. Give your children a hot 
bowl of Cream of Wheat for breakfast— 
regularly. 


1928, C. of W. Co, 





FREE—Mothers say this plan works wonders! 





charts. 


Minn 








To Mothers: A plan that makes your children wan/ to 
eat a hot cereal breakfast regularly. A youngster’s club, 
with badges and a secret, with gold stars and colored wall 
All material free—sent direct to your children 
together with a sample box Cream of Wheat. Just mail 
coupon to Dept. W-6, Cream of Wheat Co., Minneapolis, 


Address..... 


To Teachers: A plan that brings remarkable results— 
prepared by an experienced teacher to interest children in 
eating a proper breakfast. Successfully used in 60,000 
schools to teach the idea of a hot cereal breakfast to groups 
of different ages. Entire plan sent free to teachers or any 
school official. Mail coupon to Dept. W-6, Cream of 


Wheat Co., Minneapolis, Minn 


Name of child aphanneneeiiianandantt Sodseemmneia Name 





Address 
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Sensible Clothing for Children 


by JEAN B. 
HAMILTON 





Style, 
Simplicity 


and 
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mPa 1224—Tiny maids like frocks trimmed with 
~ ) 
| 2 2 4 lace and touched with fine embroid 


ery Gathers at each side simulate 
a yoke Designed tor 6 months, 1 
and 2 years. 


1037—A separate blouse with attached collar, and 


tweed knickers amply cut, but not too full, 1234—This little frock shows that two ma 
I 


make a splendid suit for boys. Designed terials are more interesting than one } 
for ages &, 10, 12 and 14 years It has pleats each side of the front 
and back, and bloomers Designed 


1080—The small boy takes kindly to such a two- for ages 2, 4, 6 and 8 years 


piece play suit as this one, with the 
trousers buttoned on the shoulders De- 1315—Intriguing little play frock with two 
signed for ages 2, 3 and 4 years very knowing owls to assist in the 





‘ 
decorative scheme. Simple blanket 


1102—Winsome little romper made of plain and stitch trims the edge of neck, sleeves 
he 


printed percale, closing at the ack and ph and pockets Designed for ages 2, | 
buttoned between the legs. Designed for ts 4 and 6 years 
ages 1, 2 and 4 years De 
3016—An example of untrimmed smartness 
1174—The ‘right kind of bonnet and coat is of is pictured in this simple frock with 
interest to even the youngest tashionables. full gathered skirt, joined to fitted 
The set so charmingly pictured here is de- bodice closing under a row of but- 
signed for infants in one size only. In the new Fashion Book tons Designed for ages 16, 18 and 


- p: 2 20 years. 
you will find clothes of every 1 
type designed for children, as 





4 ran =. well as many ideas for re- 
(fi > f f ° J ° 
Y | \ (pyr modeling. If the true design 
| Li) is to be copied with success, it 
| | i 4] [| is always wise to obtain a de- 
“~— WU A sign and follow it, even when 
1314s 1037 1174 remodeling an old garment. 1224 1234 HoZ 108d 





Patterns and Embroidery Designs may he purchased at 25c each postpaid for each number given (stamps or coins accepted). Please 
write name and address plainly and state the age of child for which pattern or embroidery design is desired. All patterns have pro- 


portionate measurements for varying sizes of children. A new Winter Fashion Book, illustrating simple and practical designs for the 
entire family, price 15c. 
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doors the vital health rays of the sun, and floods the nursery, 
playroom or sunroom with nature’s most effective tonic 


Here is one of the 
most important health 
discoveries ever 
brought to the atten- 
tion of thoughtful 
fathers and mothers. 
So vital is its bearing 
on the health of babies 
and growing children 
that every careful par- 
ent will want to have 
it in his home. 


T means stronger little 
bones, muscles and 
bodies. It means more 
rapid growth... healthier, 
richer blood coursing 
through their veins... 
greater resistance to illness 
...and, most important of 
all, practical immunity to 
that dreaded and common 
disease of childhood— 
rickets. 

This remarkable discov- 
ery... this easy method of 
insuring better health in 
your children... is a new form of window 
glass which the inventor has aptly named 
Vita Glass. 

It is so called because it brings the ultra- 
violet rays, the vital health rays of sunlight, 
into nursery, playroom or sunroom, and 


Each pane is cut to size, etched with the name 
Vita and bears the trademark label 


Astonishing Facts about 
NDOW ( jLASS 


(dildrens Health =°<.. 


How Vita Glass, a remarkable new discovery, brings in- 





permeates the atmosphere with nature’s 
most effective tonic. 


Ordinary window glass shuts out 
the vital rays 


During the closed-window seasons we 
are deprived of this great health element 
because ordinary window glass is imper- 
vious to the vital rays. It admits warmth 
and light, but screens out the highly neces- 
sary ultra-violet rays. 

This is the reason why the shut-in days 
of winter are so unhealthful and ener- 
vating. This is the reason why the whole 
family are more susceptible to colds, grip 
and other illnesses during the winter. 


Actual tests prove its value 


With Vitaglazed windows the vital ultra- 
violet rays permeate the room and reach 
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you wherever you happen 
to be. You may even Vita- 
glaze your north windows, 
for the major percentage 
of the ultra-violet rays are 
reflected from skyshine 
and cloudshine, making 
northern light a very rich 
source of these vital 
health rays. 

Vita Glass installations 
have been made in homes, 
schools, hospitals, hotels, 
apartment houses, office 
buildings and factories 
throughout the United 
States and in other coun- 
tries. Results, in some cases, 
have been astonishing. A 
ten-months’ test of Vita 
Glass was made in one 
school and it was found 
that the pupils of the Vita- 
glazed room gained an 
average of 6.11 pounds 
against 2.83 pounds in the 
other. The gain in height 
was 1.86 inches against 
1.52, while absences were 
decreased forty per cent. 

Vita Glass is easily and 
quickly installed. All there 
is to be done is to have the old panes 
removed and replaced with Vita Glass. 

Let us send you all the facts ... Just fill 
in and mail the coupon below. In the 
meantime ask your physician about the 
health value of ultra-violet rays and Vita 
Glass. The Vitaglass Corporation, 50 East 
42d Street, New York. 





Vitaglass Corporation, 
50 East 42d Street, New York 

Gentlemen: Please send me the facts about Vita 
Glass. I am particularly interested in Vita Glass for 
0 Home 0 Office 0 School 0 Hotel 0 Apartment 
House ( Factory. 


Name 





Street = 





City. State 


—— 
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wo Ftaminc Youtus (Paramount). 

Clean, irresistible comedy; the kind 

that does not need impossible stunts 
to put it across. Chester Conklin and W. C. 
Fields are the two lively boys who, 1n- 
spired by a blond of marriageable age, 
outdo one another’s efforts to pay off the 
fair one’s mortgage. By all means take 
the children. 


Tue Gaucuo (United Artists). Douglas 
Fairbanks returns in the role of bold ad- 
venturer, leader of an outlaw band, who 
finds excitement in swooping down upon 
towns and plundering. Despite his thiev- 
ing tendencies, the raucho is respected and 
loved as much as he is feared, for he is 
champion of the weak and the poor and 
does not take life without reason. Most of 
the action takes place in the City of the 
Miracle, so named because of the remark- 
able cures that have been effected at the 
shrine of the Virgin. Since it requires a 
miracle to accomplish the gaucho’s refor- 
mation, he is stricken with the “Black 
Death,” a form of leprosy, in his hour of 
greatest triumph. Cured of this malady 
through prayer and his faith in a young 
miracle-worker, the gaucho performs some 
extraordinary feats which would call forth 
jeers of unbelief were they not done by 
Douglas Fairbanks, from 
whom we have learned to 
expect them. Ltupez Valez, 
a new screen star, adds life 
and sparkle to a picture al- 
ready teeming with both. It 
must be admitted that 
banditry is here made 
attractive, and_ that 
this audacious and 
handsome gaucho has 
more fun than many 
a peace-loving and 
law-respecting citizen. 
But the children will 
insist upon seeing the 
new Fairbanks film 
and, when all’s said 
and done, I don’t see 
why they houldn’t. 


Love (Mctro-Gold- 
wyu-Mayer). For the 
young child, it is out 
of the question, of 
course. But it might 
prove a wholesome in- 
fluence for the bov 
and girl of high school 
age. You are startled, 
perhaps, to find a pic- 
ture entitled “Love,” 
Starring John 
and Greta Garbo rec- 
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Motion Pictures 
For Children 


Reviewed by BEATRICE BLACK | 
/ 


Good Recent Pictures for 


Swim, Girl, Swim 


Fair for Children 


Not Recommended for 


Texas Steer, Wild Geese, 














Gilbert Who could resist this teasing, provocativ 









ommended in these columns for a child of 
any age. No one was more surprised than 
1 when the picture unfolded itself before 
my eyes. It is not the melodramatic love 
drama which one might be led to expect 


from the title. There is no wanton dis- 
play ot passion, no spilling over of the 
emotions. Based on Tolstoy’s “Anna 


Karenina,” it is the story of a woman who 
deserts her husband for a lover and who, 
finding that the latter is about to be dis- 
honorably dismissed from his regiment, 
sacrifices herself. Baldly stated, the theme 
is timeworn and certainly not what we 
would select for children, but there is a 
simplicity and sincerity in the acting of 
Greta Garbo. which should bring home 
forcibly to the older boy and girl a simple 
truth which they cannot afford to overlook 
in their desire for self-expression: i.c., 
that happiness can rarely be achieved by 
flaunting conventions. 


Now We're IN THE Air (Paramount ) 
Sometimes vulgar, always senseless. But 
the children will like it and, although it is 
not the type of picture we would urge them 
to see, still it is too silly to be harmful, and 
unless your child is a nervous, excitable 
youngster, it won’t hurt him. 


SHIELD OF Honor (Uni- 
versal). Dedicated to the 
policemen of America. 
Plenty of action in a story 
of how an air policeman 
foiled a gang of diamond 
thieves who were em- 
ployees of a _ large 
jewelry concern. The 
picture is common- 
place and requires no 
great concentration. 
Ralph Lewis, as the 
policeman, who is con- 
sidered too old to 
work on his sixtieth 
birthday, makes his 
usual pathetic appeal. 
For children of all 
ages. 


Wor Fanecs (For). 
Good acting on the 
part of Thunder, the 
dog, but we find it 
hard to believe that 
any young woman 
could be as lacking in 
instinct as is the hero- 
ine of this picture. 
Even the children must 
tire of the same 


i e smile of Lupez Valez? Certainly not themes for these dog 
Douglas Fairbanks, whose leading lady she is in “The Gaucho” 


stories. 





















































COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Offers Courses for Home Study 


Accounting 
Actuarial Mathematics 
Agriculture 
Algebra 
American Government 
American History 
American Literature 
Applied Grammar 
Art 
French, Italian,Spanish 
Astronomy 
Banking 
Biblical Literature 
Greek New Testament 
Biology 
Bookkeeping 
Botany 
Boy Scouting 
Budgets 
Business Administration 
Business English 
Business Law 
Business Mathematics 
Business Organization 
Business Statistics 
Calculus 
Chemistry 
Child Psychology 
Children’s Literature 
Christianity, History of 
Classics 
Community Organiza- 
tion 
Composition 
Dramatic, Elementary 
English,College,French, 
Italian, Latin Prose, 
Lyric Poetry, Public 
Speech, Spanish 
Contemporary Novel 
Cost Accounting 
Drafting 
Drama 
Dramatic Composition, 
French, Italian 
Drawing and Painting 
Economics 
Economic Geography 


in the following Subjects 

















HESE courses have been prepared by our in- 

structors to meet the special requirements of 
study at home by individuals or groups. While all 
basic material essential to the full understanding 
of each subject is fully covered, sufficient elasticity 
is allowed to permit adaptation to the individual 
needs of each student. Everyone who enrolls for a 
Columbia course is personally instructed by a mem- 
ber of the University teaching staff. 


The University will send on request full infor- 
mation about these home study courses. A coupon 
is printed below for your convenience. If you care 
to write a letter briefly outlining your educational 
interests our instructors may be able to offer help- 
ful suggestions. Mention subjects which are of in- 
terest to you, even if they are not listed here because 
additions to the courses offered are made from time 
to time. 


HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
PREPARATORY COURSES 


"i apes University Home Study Department 
has prepared courses covering the equivalent 
of four years of High School study. This complete 
High School or College Preparatory training is 
available to those who cannot conveniently under- 
take class room work. We shall be glad to send you 
our special bulletin. 

















COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, 
University Extension—Home Study Department, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me full information about Columbia University Home 
Study Courses. I am interested in the following subject: 
CH-2-28 


Economic History of the 
United States 

English 

English Literature 

Essay Writing 

European History 

Finance 

Fire Insurance 

French 

Geometry 

German 

Government 

Grammar 

Greek 

Harmony 

History 
American, Christian 
Church, European 
Italian 

Juvenile Story Writing 
Labor Problems 

Latin 

Literature 
American, Biblical, 
Classical, Comparative, 
Contemporary, English, 
French, Greek, Italian, 
Juvenile, Latin, Spanish 

Magazine Article Writing 

Manufactured Gas 
Marketing 

Mathematics 

Mechanical Drawing 

Personnel Administra- 
tion 

Philosophy 

Photoplay Composition 

Poetry 

Politics 

Portuguese 

Physics 

Psychology 

Psychology of Children 
Public Health 

Public Speaking 

Religion 

Romance Languages 

Secretarial Studies 

Short Story Writing 

Sociology 

Spanish 

Structural Drafting 

Typewriting, etc., etc. 

1289 
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Give them a 
CRAYOLA PARTY 


ERE’S a brand new idea for 
your children’s party on St. 
Valentine’s Day. 


Before the party starts, get one 
of your own children to make a 
giant Valentine just like the one 
pictured here. The 
instructions you 
give should be / 
something like this: 
First, fold your 
paper in two as 
Then with 
black CRAYOLA 
draw half of the 
heart. Cut out on 
the drawn line, un- 
fold, and you will 
find you have a perfect heart. 
Next, draw a lacey edge and 
decorate with flowers, and birds, 
and butterflies. 


™ 


shown. 


Make It a Prize Party 


When the party starts, have 
the giant Valentine pinned on the 
wall. Give each child present a 
package of CRAYOLA Crayon, with 
paper, and tell them that two 
prizes will be offered for the 
best Valentine . Prize No. 1 
for the one that looks the best; 
and Prize No. 2 for the one con- 
taining the most humorous mes- 
sage. If any child should be 
clever enough to have the pret- 
tiest and the cleverest message, 
he should win both prizes. 


Try out this idea. We are 


sure that your children will en- 
joy this novelty immensely. 


Crayota Crayon is sold at your 
favorite store and is identified 
by the green ond vellow box. 


BINNEY & SMITH Co. 
41 E. 42nd St., New York 





CRAYOLA 


The best known crayon in the world 














Music for Children 


Patriotic Songs of America 


by DONZELLA CROSS BOYLE 


College of Music, Cincinnati, Ohio 


URING February the school cur- 

riculum emphasizes patriotism 

because the birthdays of Wash- 
ington and Lincoln occur in this month. 
Patriotism is more than the waving of 
flags and the shouting of hurrahs. To us 
it is the appreciation of America and 
things American. The historical set- 
tings of our patriotic songs are inter- 
esting and instructive and should be 
included in the history lessons for 
American girls and boys. 

The earliest of the “Yankee 
Doodle,” was first adopted by the col- 
onial troops during the French and In- 
dian war. The words were written by 
a British army surgeon. Its lilting air 
and nonsensical words inspired the Min- 
ute Men at Lexington and Bunker Hill. 
Burgoyne surrendered at Saratoga with 
Yankee Doodle ringing in his ears, and 
Cornwallis laid down his arms at York- 
town to the same tune, played at the 
request of Lafayette. 

The ‘“President’s March,” composed 
by Phile, was played in honor of Wash- 
ington during his journey to New York 
to be inaugurated. The words of “Hail 
Columbia,” set to this music, were writ- 
ten by Joseph Hopkinson, whose father 
was a signer of the Declaration of In- 
dependence, and the song was first sung 
by an actor, Gilbert Fox, in the old 
Chestnut Street Theater, opposite Inde- 
pendence Hall, Philadelphia. 


songs, 


HE trying days of the Civil War 

inspired many songs of patriotic 
fervor. When President Lincoln issued 
the second call for troops, George 
Frederick Root composed “The Battle 
Cry of Freedom,” which became the 
most popular song at rallies, encourag- 
ing youth to enlist in the Union Army. 

The success of “Tramp, 
Tramp, Tramp, The Boys Are March- 
ing’? was instantaneous. Written orig- 
inally to cheer the Union soldiers in 
the Confederate camps, its optimistic 
message had a cheering effect upon the 
entire Northern public. 

“Just Before the Battle, Motner” and 
“The Vacant Chair,” songs with a touch 
of pathos, enjoyed popularity. 
Root enjoys the distinction of being the 
best writer of military songs America 
has yet produced. 

3y far the most famous of the North- 
ern songs was one truly American, the 
“Battle Hymn of the Republic.” The 
tune was a familiar negro camp-meet- 
ing melody, “Say. Brothers, Will You 
Meet Us?” After John Brown’s raid at 
Harper’s Ferry, his sympathizers sang 
‘John Brown’s Body” to this air. While 

Washington, Julia Ward 


Root’s 


grea 


visiting in 
Howe went to see the Union encamp- 
ment on the outskirts of the city. The 
roads were choked with long lines of 


soldiers, most of whom were mere boys. 
They sang army songs, the favorite be- 
ing “John Brown's Body.” During that 
night, the tune rang through her brain. 
She arose very early the next morning 
and hastily wrote down the poem which 
had formed in her mind, fitting that 
melody. In February, 1862, on the first 
page of the Atlantic Monthly, appeared 
the immortal poem, “The Battle Hymn 
of the Republic.” 


HE most popular song of the 

Southern soldiers was the famous 
“Dixie,” composed by Daniel Decatur 
Ikmmet, a native of Ohio. In 1859, Em- 
mett was a member of the Bryant Min- 
strel Troupe performing in New York 
City. He had been requested to write a 
lively number for a walk-around. The 
familiar actor’s expression on a cold 
day, “I wish I was in Dixie,” 


suggested 
the idea for his new composition, as 
well as the melody, a jolly plantation 
air. The song attained immediate popu- 
larity in both the North and South. 
After being played at a Confederate 
parade, and at the inauguration of Jef- 
ferson Davis, it became the official ‘song 
of the Confederacy. But, long since, 
“Dixie” has lost its Southern identity 
and become thoroughly national. 

The poem, “Maryland, My Mary- 
land,” was written by James Randall, 
twenty-two-year-old professor of Eng- 
lish, in a small college not far from 
New Orleans. The attack upon the 
Sixth Infantry of Massachusetts as it 
passed through Baltimore, his native 
city, afforded the occasion for the poetic 
outburst. After reading of the event, 
he became so excited he could not sleep. 
At midnight he arose, lit a candle and 
went to his desk. Almost involuntarily 
a poem began to take shape, taking its 
meter from an old the title of 
which he could not remember. The 
lines fairly flowed on the paper. 

The next morning he read the poem 
to some of the college boys, who sug- 
gested that he send it to a New Orleans 
newspaper, to which he had sent other 
literary contributions. The poem was 
accepted and “Maryland, My Maryland” 
was copied into nearly every Southern 
journal. Miss Jenny Cary first sang 
the poem to the tune of “Der Tannen- 
baum” at a meeting held in her spacious 
Baltimore home to discuss ways and 
means of assisting the Confederacy 
Later, at the headquarters of General 
Beauregard, she sang it for the soldiers. 
Thereafter, the poem and tune were in- 
separable. 

Following are records and piano rolls 
of selections mentioned above: 

Yankee Doodle 
Welte-Mignon Roll (Y6475)...$1.25 
(Continued on page 49) 


song, 
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“Dhat Worlds She'll Conquer! 


Your little girl . . . for her you have dreamed and planned as you watched her 
unfold . . . to her you are giving every opportunity that lies in your power to give. 


In every child . .. boy or girl . . . there runs an instinctive urge to musical self- 
expression. Give your child the opportunity to develop this inborn desire through 
the piano, the natural, logical musical instrument. 


Of all the accomplishments that enhance the loveliness of womanhood the ability 


to play the piano is perhaps the finest. Give your daughter the means to acquire 
this accomplishment. What worlds she'll conquer! 


A GOOD PIANO, like every other product of 
quality, is subject to the inroads of time and use. 
Proper tuning two to three times a year will 
prolong the musical life of your piano. If your 
piano is too old, you should consider exchang- 
ing it for a new instrument. Don’t expect your 
child to get the most out of music on an antiquated 
piano. 


FREE to Parents Who Have No Piano in Their 
Home: A four octave keyboard on heavy paper. 
A wonderful help to beginners. 


Write For These Wonderful Books 
Everybody's Look-and-Play Piano Book: For 
those who can’t play, but wish they could. 
Anybody can play the piano with this book. 
50c postpaid. ; 

Twelve Look-and-Play Piano Lessons for 
Young People: The simplest piano lesson 
book ever published. Makes learning the 
piano amazingly easy. Send 50c. 


National Piano Manufacturers Association 


247 Park Avenue 


™DIAN 


New York City 


THE BASIC 
MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENT 
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Doctors prescribe 
COCOA 


tor children, and give 


their own children 


BAK ER’S 


FEW weeks ago we interviewed 
several hundred child special 
ists who were themselves the fathers 
of sons and daughters. 
We asked 
things, which cocoa they gave their 
children. 


them, among other 


> 


Eighty percent of the doctors 
replied: “* Baker's!” 

This surprising professional trib- 
ute to a single product is traceable 
to two chief reasons: 

1. That cocoa, well made with milk, 
provides the growing body of a 
child with indispensable nourish- 
ment—and... 


Ww 


that Baker’s Cocoa, made as 
it is of the rich, best-« rop cocoa 
beans, and even exceeding in food 
value the United States Govern- 
ment standard for the best cocoa, 
yields both enticing flavor and 
nourishmentin an unusual degree. 


Send for a sample 


BAKER’S 
COCOA 


Taste the difference. Send fen cents for a gen- 
Baker's Breakfast C 
! 


can be served four times! 


rous sized tin of 
A family of five 
With this tin of « 


instructions for 


coa come 
making hot 
and Cc Id chocolate drinks. 
Clip the coupon tod 
Walter Baker & Co., Inc. 
Dorchester-lower-Mills, Mass., U S.A. 
Enclosed find 10c. Please send me 
t of cocoa 





City.. Stat 
(In Canada: Walter Baker & C »., Ltd » 
812 Metropolitan Bldg., Toronto 2,Ont.) 
C-C -2-28 
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The Place of 
Eggs 
in a Child’s 
Diet 
by HAZEL K. 
STIEBELING 
Department of Food Chemistry, 


Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University 


w% 


HE use of eggs in 

households is 

ual, depending largely up- 
on the price. When they 
cheap, they are used 
when they are expensive, they 
are used but little. Not much 
attention seems to be paid to the 
use of eggs for the sake of their 
real nutritive qualities 

Do you know that the egg is 
really two foods instead of one? 
No one would guess from the 
outward appearance that such a 
neatly sealed package could hold 
two foods, easily separable and 
distinctly different. But when 
Johnnie eats the white and Mary 
eats the yolk, they will be get- 
ting foods as different from each 
other as figs are from pure cane 
sugar. 

The white part of the egg is 
almost a pure watery solution of 
what scientists call protein, one 
of the materials for body 
building. But our diets contain protein 
in abundance, when we use as much 
milk as we should—one quart for each 
child and one pint for each adult daily 
—and eat cereals freely. 

The yolk, on the other hand, is a real 
gold mine of health. It is not only con- 
centrated fuel for the body, containing 
protein of fine quality, but it has an 
unusually rich store of the minerals and 
vitamins also necessary for growth and 
for health and vigor. Eggs are one of 
the richest sources of the fat soluble 
vitamins, which are so important for 
building strong teeth and bones, for 
building up resistance to infection and 
for promoting growth. 

Iron is the distinctive mineral con- 
tribution made by the egg. One yolk 
contains about the sarne amount of this 
element as two-thirds cup of fresh peas, 
one-fifth cup of steamed spinach, one 
and one-half cups of diced carrots, one- 
eighth pound of lean beef or one and 
one-half ounces of liver. Many physi- 
cians suggest giving egg yolk very early 
in life. At birth a child has a large 


most 
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store of iron in his body, the percentage 
being about three times that of the 
adult’s. This is rapidly used up, for 
milk, the principal food in infancy, does 
not carry as much iron as the rapidly 
growing body of the baby needs, and 
there could result a real iron deficiency 
in the body of the young child. To pre- 
vent a shortage of such an important 
mineral, we begin to accustom the child 
gradually to egg yolk and suitable iron- 
rich vegetables, giving a few drops of 
egg yolk daily, beginning at the fifth or 
six month, and increasing the quantity 
gradually until, by the time the child is 
eighteen months old, he will be taking 
from one-half to one egg yolk daily. 
If it leads to digestive or skin disturb- 
it should be omitted. The white 
is more often at fault than the yolk. 
At first it may be given raw, mixed 
with a little milk, orange juice or spin- 
ach juice, and later it may be hard- 
cooked, mashed and spread on a slice of 
hard bread or mixed with potato or 
other vegetable. 

$y the time a child is three or four 

(Continued on page 38) 
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]N PIONEER DAYS woman’s life was all 
hard labor—at home as well as on the trail. She 
Now 


she gets from her grocer, and keeps on the 


hoed the garden, and milked the cow. 
pantry shelf, milk that is purer and safer and 
richer than any milk our grandmothers ever knew. 

Up-to-the minute women know Evapo- 
rated Milk. They know it is not a substitute 
for milk—that it is milk—better milk —milk 
that is richer and safer than milk in any other 
form. The best of pure milk from the finest 
dairy sections of America is concentrated— 
sixty per cent. of the water removed. Not a 
thing is added to it. In sealed cans, sterilized 
while it is fresh and sweet, it is protected 
from everything that can impair its freshness 
and richness and purity. 

They know the convenience and the 


economy of Evaporated Milk. It keeps fresh 


topping olf for lunch 
in the forties 


and sweet on the pantry shelf 
—any quantity that may be 
needed to meet any demand. 
More than twice as rich as 
ordinary milk, it takes the place 
of cream—at less than half the 
cost. It fills every milk need. 
In cream soups, and for creamed 
vegetables it gives a richness 
that nothing else equals. It 
supplies milk for baby’s bottle 
that is safe and wholesome and 
milk. And 
yet it costs no more—in many places less— 
than ordinary milk. 

There is now no reason why any person 
in America should have less than perfect health 


as easily digested as mothers’ 


through lack of safe, wholesome milk. There 
is no excuse for any baby to die, or for any 
child to suffer illness, because of impure, un- 
clean or unwholesome milk. Evaporated Milk, 
sterilized in sealed cans, provides a milk supply 
that is always absolutely free from anything 
that can harm health—that is always rich in all 
the food substances which make milk the most 
important single item of all our food. Every 
grocer in America has it. It is the modern, 
safe, wholesome, convenient and economical 
milk and cream supply for every use in 
every home. 

Let us send you our free booklets demon- 
strating the adaptability of Evaporated Milk 
to every cream and milk use—an astonishing 
revelation that will surprise you and delight you. 








Eighty-seven and one-half per cent. 
of cows” milk is water. .. Tweive and 
one-half per cent. is butterfat, milk 
sugar, proteins and mineral salts a aa 


In ordinary milk the butterfat — 
(cream) begins to separate as soon 
as the milk comes from the cow, 
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In making Evaporated Milk sixty per cent. 


of the water is removed... 


Therefore 


every drop contains more than twice as 
much cream and other food substance 


ie! It is never skimmed milk... 
the butterfat never separates 
} ++» the cream is kept in the milk 
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Delicious 
Wholesome Foods: 
for their 
School Lunch Box 


Bo SY little minds and bodies— 
burning up energy all day long! 

Be sure you supply the right sort 
of fuel — wholesome, appetizing, 
well-balanced meals. And_ give 
special attention to that meal they 
eat at school at noon! Be sure that 
it is good for them; be sure it tastes 
so good they'll want to eat it. 


Each lunch should include a 
““meaty”’ sandwich, a_ refreshing 
drink, and a “sweet.” Any of the 


following menus, with a glass of 
milk or cup of hot cocoa, makes a 
light but adequate lunch: 
Date bread sandwiches spread with 
butter or cream cheese, peanut 
cookies, orange. 

Biscuit sandwiches with chopped 
chicken, cup custard, filled cookies. 

Graham biscuit sandwiches with 

chopped meat filling, cinnamon bun, 
baked apple. 

Brown bread and butter sand- 
wiches, custard cup of baked beans, 
whole tomato, raisin drop cake. 

Whole wheat fruit bread sand- 
wiches, cream cheese filling, molasses 
cookies, banana 

Only the purest and best ingredi- | 

ents should be used in foods re- 
uired for children. Royal, the 

Cream of Tartar Baking Powder, is 

the choice of doctors, dietitians, and 

food experts everywhere. 


Contains no alum 
—leaves no bitter 
taste 





FREE! Our _ Department 

will be glad to send you, free, 
a copy of a little folder “The School Lunch 
Box” containing menus and recipes suit- 
able for children. Mail the coupon. 





Fducational Dept., Royal Baking Powder Co. 
Dept. Lb, 121 East 42nd St., New York City 


Please send me free copy of your folder “ 
School Lunch Box” 


The 


containing menus and recipes. 
Name 
Address. 
City 


State.... cise | 


T 
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Training the Appetite 
(Continued from page 36) 
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years old, the whole may become a 
regular part of the diet. 

Children from three to five years of 
age may have their eggs at the mid-day 
meal, served soit-boiled, scrambled or 
creamed; mixed with vegetable or po- 
tato; or made into a custard, bread pud- 
ding, tapioca or cornstarch pudding. 
Similar dishes may be used for older 
boys and girls also. 

To cook eggs well, these points must 
be observed: 

(1) Cook them at a low temperature. 

(2) Cook them for as short a time 
as possible. 


In practice, this means cooking cus- 
tards and scrambled eggs over hot 
water. Cooking them in the upper part 


of a double boiler, with the water in 
the lower part, just below boiling, is a 
satisfactory method. Constant stirring 
keeps the temperature throughout the 
egg mixture uniform. Keeping the 
temperature low and uniform and the 
cooking period short will prevent the 
mixtures from curdling, and will 
keep boiled eggs tender in texture. 

Cook eggs in the shell in water that 
is hot but not boiling. Heat to the boil- 
ing point a pint of water for the first 
egg, and one-half cup for each addi- 
tional egg. Drop the into the 
water and place the vessel where the 
water will simmer but not boil (175 
F.). The eggs will be soft cooked in 
six to eight minutes, but if wanted hard- 
cooked, they should remain in the water 
about forty minutes. The yolks of hard- 
cooked eggs should be mealy, not 
gummy, in texture. 

(3) Use as little sugar as possible in 
custards and other desserts. 

Much of food prepared for adults is 
too sweet and rich for children. 
The following recipes have been worked 
out in keeping with the dietary require- 
ments of younger children: 

Baked Custard 
1 pint milk 4 eggs 


ra 
. dS 
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2% tbsp. sugar g tsp. salt 
Y% tsp. vanilla 
Heat the milk in a double boiler. 
Beat the eggs and add sugar, salt, and 


Pour the hot milk slowly over 
the egg mixture, stirring it constantly. 
Pour the custard into the baking dish. 
Set the baking dish in a pan of hot 
water and bake in a moderate oven for 
about thirty minutes. 

Soft Custard 

same recipe as 
Heat the milk in a 
Separate the yolks from the 
Beat the yolks and 
add sugar and salt. Pour the hot milk 
over the egg-and-sugar mixture, return 
the whole to the double boiler and cook 
slowly until the custard thickens enough 
to coat the spoon. Remove from the 
fire. Beat the whites until stiff. Add 
vanilla, and fo!d the beaten whites into 
the custard. 

With or without the addition of the 
wnites, this soft custard may be 
served with apple sauce, prunes, or fruit 
whips, or with firmer puddings, boiled 
rice or diced bread. 


vanilla. 


for baked 
double 


Use the 
custard. 
boiler. 
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Dromedary Dates 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Address 


| Name 


Stuffed Dates 


ave 
HEALTHFUL 
SWEETS 


Oreason for children (or par- 

ents either!) to stay away 
from a tempting dish of dates, 
deliciously stuffed. 


In answering that perfectly 
normal craving for sweets, 
Dromedary Dates are actually 
providing sound nourishment. 

Dates are rich in fuel value and 
contain mineral salts for red 
blood corpuscles and bone- 
making. If you stuff dates with 
foods that contain other essential 
elements, these confections be- 
come a well-balanced food, 
well as a delicacy. 

Dates and stuffings like these 
can only be good for you as well 
as good to eat. 


Try these date stuffings 


Peanut butter 
moistened with lemon juice 
Dried fruit paste made 
of chopped apricot, figs and nuts. 


A mild cream cheese 











THE HILLS BROTHERS COMPANY 
110 Washington Street New York City 


Please send me the Dromedary Library— 3 book- 
lets with photographic illustrations and descrip- 
tions for preparing and serving Dromedary Dates, 
Dromedary Grapefruit, in cans, and Dromedary 
Cocoanut. By ‘The Lady with an Apron.”’ 








Chil.-Feb._ 
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He's always up early on H-O mornings. There's something 





Hen 





tempting about the aroma of H-O cooking that brings even 
grown-ups down to breakfast with eager appetites. 

Toasting does it. H-O oats are toasted, as are no others, 
making H-O oatmeal firm and delicious. Toasting melts the 
natural grain oils through the oat berry, improving its tlavor 


as roasting does a chestnut. 


There 1S nothing quite like it; that’s why we call New Style 
H-O the New Kind of Oatmeal. 4 If you ve never tried it, 


mail a postcard to the Hecker ~ H-O Company, Inc. at Butlalo, 


N. TZ. and we will send you a sample at once, 


Then see how good it 1s: how eagerly children eat it. There's 


no more wholesome food for them and none they like better. 


Don't over-cook it; only 2 to 3 minutes are needed. 


The 
I\¢ Kay New Kind 
J ol 
Oatmeal 
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In two shapes—narrow- I> 
neck and wide-mouth, 
both in the 8 oz. size. 











PYREX 


T. M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


NURSING BOTTLES 


VE RY mother knows the an- 

noyance of missing a feeding, 
of having the baby’s bottle break 
just as it is heated. Just when the 
bottle is needed most! 


This need never happen. Now 
you can have your nursing bottles as 
proof against temperature changes 
as your Pyrex Ovenware. 


You can take Pyrex Nursing 
Bottles right out of the ice-box and 
plunge them into boiling water. You 
can hold them scalding hot under 
the cold water tap. Heat them or 
chill them—they will not break! 


Pyrex Nursing Bottles have other 
advantages. They are made six- 
sided to prevent slipping or rolling. 
They are smooth inside and are 
easy and simple to clean. Flat- 
bottomed, they stand firmly. The 
ounces and half-ounces are plainly 
marked. 

Pyrex Nursing Bottles come in the 
two shapes baby specialists approve— 
the narrow neck and the wide mouth— 
both in the &-ounce size. 


More and more women insist on Pyrex 
Nursing Bottles. There is neither un- 
certainty nor anxiety with them—they 
are safe. Don’t lose another feeding by 
having an ordinary nursing bottle break. 


Ask your druggist for Pyrex Nursing 
Bottles today. 


Works, Corning, N. Y. 





Won't break in heating or cooling. 














Made by Corning,Glass | 


Trade Secrets 


On Child Rearing and Home Making 


If you have Trade Secrets that may 
prove helpful to others, won't you tell 
them to us briefly? A six months’ sub- 
scription will be awarded for any con- 
tribution published here. Present sub- 


One Way to Save Steps 

The children’s friends calling at the 
door to ask whether Laura or Lewis, 
or both couldn’t “come out and play” 
used to take up too much of my time. 
Now, instead of greeting each little 
visitor when my child is out, I have 
provided for each of my children a 
card with the words “Laura is not at 
home” (or “Lewis,” as the may 
be) written plainly on it. As each 
child goes out, he hangs his card on a 
small hook under the doorbell, and takes 
it down on his return. The playmates 
are “on” now, for one glance 
steps within and waiting witl 


Mrs. H. T. G., Washington, D. ( 


case 


Saves 
1iout.— 


Good Food Habits 

From the first, I gave my children 
such food as I knew was good for them 
and I insisted upon their eating it. | 
did not allow them to eat the ‘second 
course until the first was finished. It 
some food not suitable for children’ was 
served to the grown-ups the children 
did not even taste it. Something “else 
which they liked served to them, 
and they were told why. Their father 
helped me to teach them good food 
habits. 

If they disobeyed me and ate green 
apples they took castor oil and went to 
bed, but they were not petted and sym- 
pathized with. 

Any food necessary for 
they had to learn to like. 
learn to eat most all 
other had to learn to drink milk. They 
did it by being deprived of other food 
until these had been eaten. I made the 


Was 


their health 
One had to 
vegetables, an- 


food palatable, and tried to serve it at- 
tractively. I did not then know that 
foods containing vitamin B stimulated 


the appetite. As a reward for eating 
something they did not like they had 
some other food at the same meal that 
they were fond of. All three have grown 
to like nearly all foods. It is very easy 
to cook for them and they relish their 
food, have good appetites, and are in 
good health—Mrs. E. H. D., Manton, 
Mich. 


To Keep the Climber Within 
Bounds 


To keep tomboy Mary 
sided crib, her mother made a net of 
strong tape with three-inch squares to 
fit the top of the crib and tied it on 
three sides. Mary was put in bed and 
the net fastened securely to the “let- 
down” side. It was not long before the 
knots were scarcely tied, and later un- 
done. —Mrs. W.N. F., Milwaukee, Wis. 


in her high- 


scribers may extend their subscriptiozs 
or send the magazine for six months to 


a friend. Address Managing Editor, 
CHILDREN, 7Jhe Magazine for Parents, 
353 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


He Began Early 


When our little boy was small he 
would watch us gargle our throats and 
he thought jt looked like fun. So he 
would tease to be allowed to do the 
same thing. I would give him a cup 
with water in it and he weuld try to 
gargle. At first he would swallow most 
of it but that did no harm and I knew 
he was learning a valuable lesson. Now, 
at the age of successfully 
gargle h and when it is neces 


three, he can 
is throat, 


sary I give him a mild antiseptic solu- 
tion to gargle and he does not swallow 
it or make any tuss about it. I have 


seen many older children who would cry 
when their mother attempted to have 
them gargle their throats, and all be- 
cause they had not been trained for this 
emergency in early 


ji enedict, N. Dp. 


years.— Vrs. B. R., 


Tell a Good Story 


Have you ever tried having the chil- 
dren tell a joke each day at the dinner 
table? The to tell story and 


tell it well is possessed by comparatively 


ability 


few. Let Father, Mother, and each 
child daily come to the table with a 
memorized joke. Let each tell his in 
turn, and let the honor of telling his 


joke first the 
one who, 


following day go to the 
in the opinion of the rest of 
the family, has told his joke the best. 
—Mrs. M. A. B., Boulder, Colo. 


The Play Chest 


An old chest of drawers found its 
way into the children’s playroom from 
a second-hand store. We call it, “The 
Play Chest.” The toys are grouped ac- 
cording to the children’s activities, and 
each has its own place, away from the 
dust. The top drawer contains materials 
to work with, modeling clay, painting 
book and paints, puzzle picture game, 
box filled with beads, etc. The second 
drawer accommodates the paper dolls, 
all in one box; a box containing pictures 
cut from magazines that have an ap peal 
to the child and cover many varied sub- 
jects; and a bunch of picture post cards 
to review occasionally. The third draw- 
er, we call the “outdoor toy drawer.” 
Here can be found, for the beach and 
playground, balls, a shovel and pail, old 


large spoons, marbles, jumping ropes, 
etc. The very lowest drawer is re- 
served for the toys belonging to the 


wee tot who cannot reach higher. 

Since this play chest came into the 
house, we have less trouble about put- 
ting away the toys when play time is 
over.—Mrs. G. K.,San Francisco, Calif. 
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Summer Sun 
All Winter Long 


Learn how ultraviolet baths in 
your home keep you fit 


a il ; 














UNLIGHT, like fresh air, is vital to 

health and good spirits, and specialists 
stress its value as a preventive of rickets in 
children. But there is often a woeful lack 
of effective sunshine in winter. 

With a Victor Quartz Lamp in your home 
you and your family can now enjoy all 
winter long the 
“ultraviolet baths” 
that will help to build 
sturdy bodies in your 
children. By exposing 
your body to the rays 
for a few moments (ied Vidor Quart 


you 

E . may rent. Pluss 

i = 2 into any = electric 
daily, as directed by jm any aearic 
as simple to operate 


your physician, you get 5 sour ‘toor tom 
the equivalent of 
hours of exposure tO —_Portabie wnit 


“knocked down™ 























li h This photo is used through the courtesy of Chicago Y.M.C._A 
summ College hich keeps its Students fit by means of uliraviolet 
su cr sun 1g t. baths from the Victor Quartz Lamp shown here 


You do not need to 
purchase a Victor 
Quartz Lamp. On your 
physician’s prescrip- 
tion you can rent one 
fora nominal charge. Ask him toexplain to a 


you the value of ultraviolet baths, then try additional information. It will not obligate you in any way 
r-------- FILL IN AND MAIL -——————— 5 


Corporation, the medical apparatus 
division of the great General Electric 
Company, is used in hospitals and by 
physicianseverywhere. Your doctor will 
tell youthat its reliability is unquestioned. 


this scientific aid to health for three | Victor X-Ray Corporation, Dept. C. 

i : m | 2002 Jackson Boulevard, Chicago | 

months this winter. Cogs supply me with more information about ultra- | 
violet baths 

am arse manufactured by Victor. XRey |... 

My physician's name is 

= - | His address | 

VICTOR QUARTZ LAMPS aoe | 

Made by the Victor X-Ray Corporation IA ladies 


2002 Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
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TV for Entertainment | 
and Education | 


oe 


The progress made by motion | 
pictures in the educational field 
is reflected in the arrangement 
made between the Educational 
Department of Pathe and Har- 
vard University, which provides 
for a series of programs to be 
used as instructional aids in the 
schools throughout the country. 


Pathe has other Programs suitable for 
kindergarten work. They include such 
subjects as ‘“‘Alice in Wonderland,”’ 
“Through the Looking Glass,’ and 
**Cinderella.”’ 


A motion picture entitled ‘‘Playtime”’ 
has been prepared in conjunction with 
the Women’s City Club of New York. 
It emphasizes the need for more play- 
grounds in cities and should be of great 
interest to every mother. 


The Programs offered for instructional 
purposes in schools and churches in- 
clude many subjects and are arranged 
for many Purposes. 


We urge you to write for full informa- 
tion, telling us what type of picture or 
program you are interested in. We 
would like to offer you the benefit of 
our wide experience in the educational 
field. There is no obligation. 


Educational Department 


PATHE EXCHANGE, 
INC. 


35 WEST 45TH ST., NEW YORK 


v 


{When writing, address the Division of Child 
Instruction} 


Co 1) 





, 


Gentlemen: Please send me full informa- 
tion on the Pathe Purpose Programs. 
am interested in a Program of motion 


pictures for the Purpose of..........e0. 
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«4; Out of the Mouths of Babes 


One dollar will be paid for each original child’s saying 
published in this department 


ERRY was visiting his aunt and 
came in from his play with a face 
so grimy that she was horrified. 
Fearing that her small nephew would 
never be able to get himself clean, she 
undertook the task herself. Perhaps 
she was a bit rough, for after submit- 
ting to her washing, Jerry said: “Please 
be careful, Aunt Fanny, my face is 
right behind that mud !”—Mrs. ]. M. K.., 
King City, Mo. 


A little girl was once told that people 
did not talk about their ailments in com- 
pany or outside their family. So when 
a visitor asked her if she was well, she 
said: “Well, in the family I have a 
stomachache, but in company I’m quite 
well, thank you.”—M. Z., Kansas City, 
Missouri. 


Little four-year-old Ethel heard her 
mother explaining about gravitation to 
an older brother. After a moment’s 
thought, she interrupted’ excitedly: 
“Then the old woman who went up in 
a basket lost her gravitation, didn’t 
she?”—Miss A. E. T., New Milford, 
Conn, 


In order to get the exact ages of her 
pupils, the beginners’ teacher requested 
all the little folks who had birth cer- 
tificates to bring them on a certain day. 

Small Marjorie took hers and handed 
it in with the sober remark: “Here’s my 
’scuse for being born.”—Mrs. I. M. K. 
King City, Mo. 


I 


Mother: “Now you two stop quarrel- 
ing over that pie. If you can’t agree, 
I’ll send you both to bed.” 

Wise-beyond-her-years: “But we do 
agree, Mama. Buddy wants the largest 
piece, and so do L."—J. S. H., Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 


When nine-year-old Glenn was told 
of his Aunt Eleanor’s new baby, he 
said, “Mother, if Cynthia is my first 
cousin, is baby Edward my _ second 
cousin ?”—Mrs, A. J. R., Media, Pa. 


Recently the following conversation 
was overheard between two boys five 
years of age. 

Johnny: “What makes the baby at 
your house cry so much, Tommy ?” 

Tommy: “It don’t cry so very much, 
and anyway, if all your teeth was out 
and your hair all off and your legs so 
little you couldn’t walk, I guess you'd 
cry, too.”"—C. M., Toledo, O. 


Young Bobby gazed at his reflection 
in the mirror. 

“That’s me!” he said cheerfully. 

“No, Bobby, you should say, “that is 
I,” corrected his mother. 

“Well,” answered Bobby emphatic- 
ally, after another glance into the mir- 
ror, “it may look like ‘I’ to you, but it 
looks like ‘me’ to me!”"—Mrs. A. R., 
Highland, Park, Ill. 


“Little children should all be fond of 
birds. Are you fond of them ,Tommy ?” 

“Te, ae” 

“That’s a dear little boy! 
you like best ?” 

“Roast turkey.”—Miss O. M., Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 


Which do 


Winnie went to visit Aunt Lois. “Oh, 
Auntie,” said the child, “please make 
some cookies.” 

“Oh, I can’t,” replied Aunt Lois, “I 
haven't the gumption.” 

Winnie, after a few minutes’ thought, 
retorted disgustedly: “Well, Grandma 
doesn’t need any gumption, she uses 
baking powder.”—Mrs. E. B., Melrose, 


Mass. 








( Parents, a The Magazine for 
Parents, accepts only advertise- 
ments of reliable products, ac- 

curately described. 

In passing on advertised products 
and the claims made for them, Cui.- 
DREN uses the same high standards as 
in selecting its editorial material. 

In applying these standards in con- 
nection with the advertisements, CHiIL- 
DREN has the experienced advice of 
Anne Pierce, one of its associate edi- 
tors, who was formerly editor of the 
Bureau of Chemistry of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, where the 
Federal Food and Drugs Act is ad- 
ministered, then associate editor with 
Dr. H. W. Wiley, of the Bureau of 
Food, Sanitation and Health of Good 





A Statement about the Advertising 
Policy of this Magazine 


President, The Parents’ Publishing Association, Inc. 


Housekeeping Magazine, and for eight 
years director of the New York Her- 
ald-Tribune Institute. In addition, 
special cases are referred to the ex- 
perts along various lines on the Ad- 
visory Editorial Board. The facilities 
of the Testing Laboratories of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, are 
also available when further investiga- 
tion concerning new products is 
necessary. 

Readers are urged to co-operate with 
us in making this carefully protected 
advertising of greater benefit to all, 
by writing to us about their experi- 
ences with advertised products, wheth- 
er favorable or otherwise, and by 
reporting any new or specialized uses 
to which these products may be put. 


Georce J. Hecut 
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r author of Youth in Conflict has writ- 
ten a book about parents. “In their own 
id MIRIAM eyes,’ she says, “parents are actually on pro- 
ie 
he T . bation. They face self-criticism, criticism from 
i" \ A N W A I BRS everyone else. Theirs is the status of one who 
has been identified as an offender, but is 
a thought worthy of help from science, religion 
ve and social work, provided he will cooperate in 
at Paren [Ss a plan for his own welfare.” 
h, ‘ Her book, founded on the experience of her 
ut . 2 . . . 
‘0 | Juvenile Court in Los Angeles, has behind it 
rd ON / 0 4) 1011 all the authority of the scientist in his labora- 
tory. But what is more important, it is inspired 
sa by the warmest understanding, the most sym- 
pathetic and clairvoyant intelligence now being 
- brought to bear on social problems in America. 
ic- 
it~ Dr. Van Waters, through Youth in Conflict 
it y ; ; °.8 ; 
2 (20,000 copies in our edition, published also 
by Methuen in London) has attained world- 
aa wide recognition. What she has been to the 
: community of Los Angeles, she becomes for 
do all of us. 
7 Her clarity of mind in dealing with the com- 
plex emotional difficulties of human adjust- 
Yh, . . 
Md ment, her calm wisdom, her refusal to be 
- stumped or stampeded, have placed the dis- 
“T ; > . ° 7" 
cussion of these questions on an entirely dif- 
ht, ferent plane. She has worked with people 
ma . ° 
mee The book is full length (350) pages and is with parents and children—and learned more 
se, | : ‘ ab “m, < : lez . 
bound in soft brown. decorated covers. In ad- ibout them, and done more to clear up the 
dition to the index, it contains a comprehensive ™ steries of this relationship than anyone 
° : TR -novae > VV ce : > 
a) book list of suggested reading. There are engaged in social endeavor at the present time. 
welve chapters as follows: . , —_ 
? p f Parents on Probation is brilliantly readable. 
It is invigorating, sane, and will prove -im- 
_ . lacw : 9 ati - 
Introductory. Parents On Probation mensely helpful not only to parents, but to 
The Family in Search of a Goal . 
; Pa a. everyone who wishes to keep abreast of the 
Problems Peculiar to Parents ' wn : 
_ F P : “nansins . °e Ss > J > ne Ssociz 
. Nineteen W ays of Being a Bad Parent changing concepts ol the American social 
Some Modern Obstacles to Successful order. 
] Parenthood [ooo --- eee ao am om GD aD eS anes 
l s the Leo: me “his Child? 
Who I: the Legal Owner of This Child: ! A DOLLAR attached to this notice and returned 
“T Would Rather Die Than Go Home BILL to NEW REPUBLIC INC., 421 
lie ee ee : 4 West 21st Street, will bring you 
Leadership : L arents and Friends | Parents on Probation postpaid. A two-dollar bill brings 
Parents in Search of Education | also Youth in Conflict. (Send check if you prefer.) 
The Achievements of Parents Who Have | 
: . : . lM. . NAME jaipaliennaisidjicinnit ieseaiinnansiannenstiieiniaminaninnnnaiagiliniiinhin 
Succeeded in Changing Their Attitudes 
The Glorious Adventure of Being Grown-Up APR R TE NC em eee ASN ee 
Findings and Recommendation | 
I 2-21-28 
=} 
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ast year almost a 
million little garments bearing the 
Babette label were sold over retail 
counters of the United States. If 
you could see the letters from many 
of the mothers who bought them 
you would a/ways look for this 
label in all juvenile apparel. 

We are now making preparations 
to sell Babette by the yard—so that 
you may use it in home sewing. 
We will gladly give you the nearest 
retailers name on request. 
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We’ 
\ pave 
may on OM 
“Their Shopping Adventures’’ is 
an interesting little booklet con- 
taining a delightful story for the 
children and many practical hints 
for mothers on dressing children 
over two years of age. It is sent, 
together with a swatch of silk 
large enough for a handkerchief, 
in return for the coupon below and 

ten cents. 





CAPITOL SILK CORP. 


your 


171 Madison Ave., New York City 
ng ten cent 
Shopping 


Please se 
A ives ntures,”" 


Iam herewith enclo 


booklet ‘*Their 


swatch of Babette for silk handkerchief. 


I buy my children’s clothing at 


Name of dealer requested. 


Dealer's address. 


On se ee 
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The Care of the Children’s Feet 


29) 


(Continued from page 


in getting the proper width unless the 
child is exceptionally fat. 

As the child grows older and the feet 
more developed a slight heel may be 
permitted. 

The manufacturers of children’s shoes 
have spent and are spending thousands 
of dollars perfecting lasts and making 
shoes which best fit the average normal 


foot at the various ages. If your child 
appears to have normal, well-propor- 
tioned feet you will be comparatively 


safe in fitting him or her with the type 
of shoe that has been constructed for 
children of that age. But if the feet are 
abnormally long and narrow, short and 
wide, highly arched, or very flat, you 
should have the feet examined by some- 
ene who is particularly trained to know 
about them. In most instances this does 
not come within the scope of the shoe 
retailer. Therefore, take your children 
periodically to an orthopedic clinic, 
a children’s foot clinic 

The foot is a very complicated piece 
of mechanism and it is constantly sub- 
jected to severe usage. While sturdily 
constructed it is delicately balanced and 
must be properly used if it is to func- 
tion normally and withstand the strain. 
Your child must walk correctly. Sec- 
ond to ill-fitting footwear, improper 
walking is most apt to undermine the 
strength of children’s feet. What is the 
proper way to walk? Mother Nature 


or 


designed the foot in such a way that in 
walking the weight should be first borne 
on the heel and then carried straight 
torward through the center of the foot. 
lf this is done the weight is evenly dis- 
tributed between the muscles on the in- 
ner and outer sides of the foot and per- 
fect balance is maintained. This can be 
done only when the feet are held per- 
fectly parallel to each other. In the in- 
stance “of very small children you will 
find this position slightly accentuated 
when you notice that they stand with the 
feet toeing in. In walking with the feet 
pointing outward the weight is not car- 
ried straight through the center of the 
foot but is forced over the inner border 
which results in an undue amount of the 
weight being thrown on the higher and 
weaker side of the longitudinal arch. If 
this practice is continued a strained and 
weakened foot is bound to result. 

Watch your children’s 
reveal an important story. 
the heels are worn. It is normal to bear 
the greater part of the weight on the 
outer part of the foot and if the outer 
part of the heels are worn you can feel 
sure that all is well, but if the inner side 
of the heel is worn down it will indicate 
improper balance, which invariably leads 


shoes. They 
Notice how 


to weak feet. How about the ankles? 
Do they interfere? If so, this is an- 
other indication of weakness that must 


not be ignored. 


The Up-to-Date Kitchen 


(Continued from 


enough to prevent its casting a shadow 
and with a strong enough bulb to light 
the whole room. 

In choosing equipment for a 
where wall space is plentiful, 
cabinet will be found 


kitchen 
a kitchen 


very useful. 
The storage and broom cupboard, 
which come to match, are also useful. 
These latter can be placed on either 


side of the refrigerator. For a made- 
over kitchen, when wall space was 
scarce, the refrigerator was placed un- 
der the dish cupboard and and 
broom cupboard were built to fit in on 
either — side. The eady-to-use cup- 
boards were too high for this purpose. 

In choosing a refrigerator any one 
who can afford the initial outlay will 
select one of the good, proven, iceless 
refrigerators now available. If that 
beyond her means, she will invest, how- 
ever, in a ice refrigerator with 
the best insulation. 

While a sink is part of the equipment 
already set into the kitchen, and cannot 
always be selected to order, it is some- 
times possible to have the the 
height changed if new 
houses, architects and plumbers are 
realizing the 1and by women for 
sinks of proper height and are raising 


storage 


is 


good 


or 
In 


place 
necessary. 


det 


them to suit the convenience of the 
women of average size, about thirty-six 
inches from the floor. 


That ideal kitchen, which few women 
actually acquire, has an electric dish 
washing attachment as part of the sink. 


page 28) 

It must be used for its delights to be 
appreciated. In its absence, however, 
there should be one long faucet, which 
will turn from one side of the sink 
the other and to which a rubber tube 
dishwashing attachment, which costs 
but a few dollars, can be screwed. There 
should, of course, be a high stool in 
every kitchen. When there is plenty of 
space and a sunny window in the larger 
kitchen, there is no reason why it should 


not be utilized for an easy chair where 
a few minutes of rest and relaxation 
may be taken. 
N selecting the smaller utensils for 
the household, size of family must 
be considered first. The right-sized 
utensil for the amount to be cooked is 


important. The materials for such uten- 
sils are in many cases a matter of choice. 


Fe Tr 


frying pans, iron, stainless steel, 
or aluminum are to be recommended. 
There are now certain aluminum pans 


on the market which are treated in such 
a way that they are satisfactory in 
action as the old favorite iron and are, 
course, much more beautiful. 

Epitor’s Nore: To supplement these 
few special notes on kitchen utensils, a 
list of full equipment for a kitchen will 
be mailed upon receipt of a_ self- 
addressed, stamped envelope. This may 


as 


ol 


be useful for the new housckeeper, who 
is about to buy her whole outfit of 
equipment, and for the experienced 


housekeeper to check her utensils. 
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MODERN 
WALL COVERING 

















Children’s finger prints can’t harm 
Sanitas covered walls 


Not only for the nursery or play 

room, but for every other room in 
the house you can select appropriate 
styles in this easily-cleaned wall 
coverings. 


Sanitas can’t crack, peel or fade, be- 
cause the surface is of durable oil 
colors; the back is cloth. 


While Sanitas is artistic, it is also 


extremely practical, economical, and 
Sanitary. 


Sanitas works equally well on old 
walls and ceilings, and new ones. In 
either case cracks in the plaster will 
not show through Sanitas. 


Your decorator will gladly show you 
the new Sanitas Sample Book, con- 
taining 150 pages of decorative sug- 
gestions. 


Genuine Sanitas always has_ the 
Sanitas trademark stamped on each 
roll—look for it. 


Write Us for Samples and Descriptive Booklet 


THE STANDARD TEXTILE PRODUCTS Co. 


8320 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
_ DEPT. 33 
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THE THOUGHTSOF YOUTH | 
ARE LONG, LONG THOUGHTS 


BOOKSHOPHE BO 
THE HORN BOOK 


The wise mother wishes to provide 


the best reading for her child. 
“THE HORN BOOK,” published 
quarterly by The Bookshop for one 
dollar a vear, will serve as a guide 
to the books boys and girls will en- 
joy and should not miss. 
Twenty-five cents a number 
One dollar a year 


THE BOOKSHOP 
for BOYS and GIRLS 


Women’s Educational and Industrial Union 
270 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 











HOME STUDY COURSE 
The Family 


by 
Ernest R. Groves 
and 


Lee M. Brooks 


PART I consists of a study of the 
constructive and destructive as- 
pects of present day family life. 

PART II deals primarily with the 
parent-child relationship and a 
consideration of the relationship 
of school and home, and com- 
munity and home. 

The course is open to anyone inter- 

ested in this important problem. 


For further information address 
BUREAU OF 
CorRESPONDENCE INSTRUCTION 
University OF NortH CAroLina 
CHAPEL HILL, N. C. 




















MOTHERS! — FATHERS! 


Unusual, Inexpensive Amusement for shut-ins between 
the ages of 7 and 11. No matter whether the children are 
shut-in with a cold, shut-in with the mumps, or left at 
home while mother’s gone to bridge—-our surprise pack 
age of lite tasks will prove ideal as an entertainer. 

Used at a children’s party, one package will provide 
for seven children 

All material, including patterns, simple direc- 
tions, paste, paints and brushes. 59 cents postpaid. 


WOODS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Princeton, Illinois. 
Do you know one or two little shut-ins? Order one of our 
packages for them. Our package is a fine thing to have 
on hand for those stormy days that will soon be here 














pe 
Children can now-learn to 
the pi icky! 
piano quickly: 
Remarkable simplified system for 
home use. Tots can play melodies be 
fore they learn the A.B.C.’s. No 
iano teacher required. Grown ups 
earn while prac 
ticing with chil- 
dren. Astounding 
results. Used in 
leading Kinder- 
garten Schools. 
Course sent post- 
paid for $1.00 


Juvenile Music Bureau 
246-Sth Ave. -30 N.Y 
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Creative Music in the Home ( Master 
Book III of Chautauqua Desk Series), 
by Satis N. Coleman (Music Investi- 
gator, the Lincoln School, New York). 
Lewis E. Myers and Co., Valparaiso, 
Indiana. 1927. $7.50. 

There are many books which attempt 
to make music interesting to children by 
weaving a story of the princes and 
princesses of Music Land, of elves, 
their lives in ‘the piano keys and so 
forth. These books fail to accomplish 
their purpose; children read them for 
the story, then throw them aside. 

This year we have a different book, 
an unusual book that will make music a 
living thing to children and adults. It 
is written by Mrs. Coleman, who knows 
how to interest children in music, and in 
whose studio in the Lincoln School boys 
and girls spend hours making their own 
musical instruments. There is no “‘sugar- 
coating” of fairy tales in this book, but 
it is full of real music stories. These 
stories tell simply and dramatically of 
the growth of music, the evolution of 
present-day instruments, from the most 
primitive beginnings. There are direc- 
tions for making drums, marimbas, Pan 
pipes and stringed instruments. Chil- 
dren are shown how to make music from 
common: things in the home; how to 
tune glasses and bowls so that simple 
melodies may be played on them. The 
book is fully illustrated, and a unique 
feature is the large colored pictures 
which accompany it. These pictures, 
which illustrate both the history of 
music and the children’s activities, are 
intended for use in the Chautauqua 
desk, but may be used without the desk. 

The chapter headings are suggestive 
of the wealth of interesting materials 
that the book contains: “An Indian Rain 
Dance,” “Music in Common Things,” 
“Bird Songs,” “The Chinese Scate,” 
“Marimba Playing,” and so on. Cer- 
tainly every teacher of music should 
own this book. although it is primarily 
intended for home use.—Reviewed by 
Alice Dalgliesh. 


a a A 


Economics and Human Behavior, by 
P. Sargant Florence. W.W. Norton & 
Co. 1927. $1.00. 

Another little book in the “New 
Science Series.” 


ew 


Preschool Education, by Ilse Forest. 
Macmillan, 1927. 

In tracing the history, origin and de- 
velopment of preschool educational 
movements, Dr. Forest begins with a 
description of the change of attitude to- 
ward the child, from primitive society 
through the early Christian era down 
to the present. The effect of such cul- 
tural changes as the Industrial Revolu- 
tion is shown, and the pioneer work of 
Robert Owen, in England, and Oberlin, 
in France, with the subsequent develop- 
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ment of new institutions, is brought out. 
All this is included in the first part of 
the book, and the remaining two-thirds 
of it deals with the development of mod- 
ern methods. Froebel, Pestalozzi and 
Montessori, all come in for their share 
of credit and criticism. The modern 
family and its educational needs are 
fully discussed and there is a careful 
analysis and differentiation of nursery 
schools, day nurseries and kindergartens 
as developed in the United States and 
abroad. 

The book is a scholarly work, well 
executed and thoroughly done. It will, 
however, appeal to teachers and students 
of child-study movements rather than 
to the ordinary layman, for it is writ- 
ten in a very technical manner and is 
composed of the material used by Dr. 
Forest for her doctor’s thesis.—Re- 
viewed by Katherine G. Lowenstein. 

ot 


Homemaking, a Profession for Men 
and Women, by Elizabeth and Forrester 
Macdonald. Marshall Jones Co. 1927. 
$2.00. 

This book will be stimulating reading 
for parents, although it is intended pri- 
marily for the use of classes in Home 
Economics, and is also an excellent book 
to present to a young man or young 
woman about to be married. It discusses 
“Household Management,” “Food Se- 
lection,” “Clothing Selection and Care,” 
as well as “The Conduct of Personal 
and Social Relationships,” ‘The Home 
and the Wage-Earning Mother,” and 
many other matters of interest to home- 
makers. The point of view is modern, 
and in the Introduction, the authors re- 
mark: “Parents sending a child, born 
in a hospital, to a nursery school and 
then by the accepted steps through col- 
lege, have methods of child nurture 
widely different from those of the pio- 
neer couple whose children were born 
and reared in isolation.” 

“In home life we are not studying 
methods of using a machine, we are in- 
venting and perfecting the machine it- 
self,” the writers declare in the chapter 
on “Household Management.” But... 
“while we may not crystallize our 
human programs into set forms, we may 
treat our tools more mechanically. We 
lave the same despotic power over their 
disposal and use that, in an earlier so- 
ciety, man exercised over living slaves.” 
Many useful suggestions are given for 
the development of an efficient home, 
efficient in the largest and best sense. 

Ow 


The Science of Social Relations, by 
Hornell Hart. Holt. 1927. $5.00. ~ 

A notable work of more than 600 
pages. It is an introduction to s« ciology 
and primarily a textbook, but will be 
of interest to fathers and mothers who 
wish to go deeply into social relations. 
Particular attention is called to Chapter 
XVIII on “The Parent-Child Relation.” 
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Companionate Marriage 
(Continued from page 17) 


agree tc support such unions financially. 
It has been made a peg on which to hang 
a still greater freedom of divorce than that 
now in vogue in our country. Dr. Ernest 
Groves has used the term ‘“‘companionate 
marriage” in a serious manner as defining 
legal unions, intentionally permanent, of 
mature persons believing in our social in- 
heritance, of life-long, monogamic mar- 
riage, but who, for reasons sufficient to 
themselves—and sometimes at least so- 
cially sound—agree not to have children 
and hence not to found another family. 
Such unions are probably increasing in 
number. Where the plans made are car- 
ried out, such types of marriage are often 
personally successful and are to be found 
among those who as individuals contribute 
to race culture. There would be great 
social danger in a large increase of this 
form of childless companionate marriage 
among those on the upper side of life in- 
tellectually and ethically provided there 
were no corresponding check in the pro- 
duction of children by those less com- 
petent for parenthood. This is a matter 
which already deeply concerns eugenists. 

The companionate marriage of which 
Dr. Groves speaks, however, is far re- 
moved from the idea of giving mere legal 
sanction to any temporary arrangement 
that may suit the roving fancy of those 
desiring social sanction to a purely per- 
sonal impulse. Unless the psychology of 
permanency is retained, unless the plan 
to have no children, either permanently 
or for a considerable period of early mar- 
ried life, is one fully agreed to by both 
husband and wife, the soul of the marriage 
relation is destroyed. The companionate 
marriage theory, therefore, that is ad- 
vanced as giving social protection in 
regard to vagrant and rapidly changing 
experiences in order that the social mores 
shall allow now what it has in the past 
forbidden, is a dangerous theory. What 
is needed now in all relations of life is 
the new translation of old sanctions of 
enduring love, of unchanging service each 
one to each other in all the vicissitudes 
of a common life. 


S far as youthful marriages are con- 
Pie the social demand is that they 
be more easily possible. Not of high-school 
students, but of young people from 20 to 
2s. For this the educational, economic 
and industrial conditions which tend to 
segregate the sexes at the period when 
romance can do most to fit each to the 
other helpfully, must be mitigated. But 
early marriage of the best human stock 
fails of its social fruitage if it ends in even 
the highest type of companionate mar- 
riage with no offspring to carry it on to 
the future life. Some new sense of duty 
to the race life must replace the old re- 
ligious command to be fruitful and mul- 
tiply where that is outgrown. And while 
this racial duty is pressed on the higher 
side of life and toward a rational and 
voluntary parenthood, and society is 
making it financially easier for the best 
men and women to be fathers and 
mothers, every form of social dealing with 
the mentally and morally and vocation- 
ally incompetent must press against the 
unfit producing their kind. 

ANNA GARLIN SPENCER. 














Pictured Encyclopedia 
For Children~ 


If ever you see yourchildren’s minds touched 
with the desire to learn, then you know you 
have given them the one thing that can never 
be lost, nor squandered, nor thrown away. 


Compton’s has done something for the child that has never been done be- 
fore in the history of learning. Compton’s has produced a complete refer- 
ence library——a complete encyclopedia in terms of the child mind. And 
Compton’s has done this so interestingly that learning becomes like an ad- 
venture into fairyland and the desire to learn is therefore stimulated to the full. 


Whenever, wherever you hear of ““Compton’s”’, stop—and listen! 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 


Compton Building 1000 North Dearborn Street 


Chicago, Illinois 
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Is Your Organization in Need of Funds? 9 **“<; 

















BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS OF CHILDREN 


Habit Training in the Home 


Psychological Service — Advice on Schools 
SELECTED GOVERNESSES UNDER SUPERVISION 
Psychiatric Case Work — Visiting or Resident 
Tutoring, ete. 











A Service Without Geographical Limitations 
for All Children, Normal or Handicapped 





ASSOCIATED GUIDANCE BUREAU, Inc. 
JESS PERLMAN, Director 
| Consultation by Appointment 


SIXTEEN EAST FIFTY-THIRD STREET NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone — Plaza 9512 
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A Storehouse 
of Treasures 
to Gladden 
the Heart 
of YOUR 
Child--- 


HIS is a 

new Chil- 
dren’s Chair 
thatisstrong, 
sturdy, and 
serviceable. 
rhe chair is 2214” high, the seat, of split 
white oak, is 11” x 12”, and is covered 
with a hand-hooked cover in warm brown 
with a little puppy in black and white. 

This is chair No. 902D, and with 
the “Startled Puppies” rug, 22” x 38”, 
worked in brown with four little puppies 
frightened by a bird’s arrival—makes an 
unique and pleasing nursery combination 
that will give a thrill of pride and pleasure 
to any child. The combination set—No. 
5G902D—sells for $17.00 postpaid East 
of the Mississippi, or from the better 
shops. 

A similar combination of Little Bo- 
Peep is also available. Write for new 1928 
catalog, showing many other interesting 
and attractive articles. 





Write for 1928 catalog 
THE TREASURE CHEST 
Asheville, North Carolina 

Originators of 


Aunt Nancy HAnpb 
Hookep Rucs 














From the 
York HerRacp 
Nov. 26, 1927 


NEw RIBUNE 


Gordon Recital Pleasing 





Youthful Audience, in Confidence 
of Singer, Enjoys Her Songs 


Dorothy Gordon succeeded admir- 
ably yesterday afternoon in interest- 
ing and delighting an audience full of 
restless, eager children and their ac- 
companying grown-ups at the Bijou 
Theatre. Miss Gordon has one tran- 
scendent virtue, does not try to 
talk or sing down to her youthful 
hearers. As a result she holds their 


she 


admiring attention while she takes 
them into her confidence concerning 
the strange ways of people and 


animals in far lands and other days. 

To make it still easier for her audi- 
ence she changes her dresses with de- 
lightful frequency and when she has 
merely to adjust a shawl or pin or a 
flower she lets them watch her, 
merely remarking quite naturally. 
“You don’t mind waiting while I get 
ready for the party, do you?” 


Last New York Recital 
BIJOU THEATRE, APRIL 3rp 


Touring East of the Mississippi 
River This Season 


MANAGEMENT 


RICHARD COPLEY 
10 East 43rd St.. New York 











Talent and Genius in Children 
(Continued from page 11) 


aids to special talents, to the school cur- 
riculum. But deciding whether or not 
a given talent is good enough to make 
a living by, is not so simple. As we 
have seen, the talents that lead to pro- 
fessions, or profitable jobs of any sort, 
are usually complex. And the separate 
gifts of which a living talent is com- 
posed do not all appear at the same time. 
They may even be years in working out 
together. 


HE only safe rule is to train and 
encourage each talent as it comes 
along, even though you do not yet know 
of what whole it is a part. American 
parents need especially to be warned 
against the disposition to try to force 
the developing child to be faithful to 
one single talent for fear that any alter- 
ation will tend to create a vacillating 
mind. Talent is almost never single, 
and very much more vacillation and fail- 
ure are owed to an uncompleted devel- 
opment than to any other cause. Many 
a poor soul goes hungry and dissatisfied 
throughout life, looking for the other 
half of a crippled talent and never find- 
ing it. A great deal of what is or- 
dinarily classed as “‘incorrigibility” is 
probably owing to this dwarfing or un- 
necessarily retarding of natural gifts. 
Another thing to keep well in mind 
in respect to talent, is that talent has to 
be taught. It will often lie latent for 
years because the never 
brought into contact with the environ- 
ment which would bring it out. Chil- 
dren ought to be put-into possession of 
all the possible means of expressing tal- 
ent; musical instruments, color, tools 
and materials suitable to their age. They 
should also have access to the society 
of people of all ages, and those differ- 
ently situated from themselves to bring 
out any talents they may have for social 


possessor is 


living, for leadership or politics. And 
they should be brought into contact 
with every possible kind of work. 


Merely seeing things done will often 
call forth the latent aptitude which the 
parent or teacher has never suspected. 
Long before any talent has shown it- 
self, a sharp interest in particular kinds 
of work will indicate the area in which 
the talent is likely to arise. Of course 
the child will often mistake the emotion 
aroused by an unfamiliar activity, won- 
der or envy or desire to excel, for ca- 
pacity to do the work, but it is well to 
permit a possibility of this kind to work 
itself out naturally. Anything is wiser 
than to impose a check on any outgoing 
motion of the child’s mind. 

Deciding what to do with a genius 
child is generally much simpler than 
deciding what to do with talent. It is 
simpler partly because most kinds of 
genius do not begin to appear until after 
the child is old enough to help himself. 
Musical genius, mathematics and repre- 
sentative drawing may show as early as 
five or six years, but in the majority 
little can be looked for before adoles- 
cence. The more important types of 
genius often make no showing until the 
twenties. When they do show earlier 
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for your children — 4} 
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Many mothers earn { 
from $10.00 to $50.00 
a month during their j 
spare time by telling { 
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(CHILDREN 
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there is often an early closing in of the 
channels by which the deep self irrupts 
into the immediate life of the individual. 
Nobody yet knows why this is so; 
genius is the most talked about and 
least studied of human phenomena. 

Another reason why genius is sim- 
pler to handle than talent, is that there 
is so little you can really do about it. 
Genius which is worth considering has 
its own drive, and is often able to with- 
stand a surprising amount of opposi- 
tion. If you have already done your 
duty by your child’s talent and intelli- 
gence and character, genius when it 
develops, finds a competent instrument 
ready for use, and is saved the rasping 
and thwarting effect of parental igno- 
rance or prejudice. It is curious how 
parents are continually meeting this 
question of genius in their children and 
treating it wisely when the genius is of 
a familiar kind, and extremely stupidly 
when it is unfamiliar. Any woman 
knows when she has a daughter with a 
genius for cooking that the only thing 
to do is to turn her loose in the kitchen, 
with a little technical advice about costs 
and materials, and then to let life de- 
cide whether she marries and cooks for 
her own children, or opens a tea room or 
caterer’s shop. But if that daughter 
turns out to have a genius for medicine 
or actuarial calculation, the same moth- 
er may make a complete hash -of her 
daughter’s career. 


O have genius does not necessarily 

mean that one can dispense with 
training. The important fields in which 
genius can operate successfully, such as 
the arts, engineering, medicine and 
other sciences, all require long disci- 
plines which have a saving quality. One 
of the sure signs of genius is the will- 
ingness to undergo this discipline. The 
indispensable thing for the parent of 
either talent or genius is that the child’s 
welfare. should prove superior to the 
parent’s own notion of these things. 


Music for Children 
(Continued from page 34) 


Duo Art Roll (101648)........ 2.00 
Hail Columbia 

Welte-Mignon Roll (C7109)... 2.00 
Just Before the Battle, Mother 

oe & ~ F) | eee 1.00 
Tramp, Tramp, Tramp 

Welte-Mignon Roll (Y6475)... 1.25 
The Vacant Chair 

©. R. BS. Roll (509)... cree se 
Battle Hymn of the Republic 

Welte-Mignon Roll ( Y6473)... 1.25 

Columbia Record (A3109- 


RED. walehccdeceer estate * ae 
oe me 8h eae 1.00 
Duo Art Roll (101248)....... » 2000 
Victor Record (4020)......... 1.00 


Battle Cry of Freedom 
Welte-Mignon Roll (Y6475)... 1.25 


8 RAR RR 2.00 
Maryland, My Maryland 
Duo Art Roll (101235)..... con Bae 
Dixie 


Duo Art Roll (101248)........ 2.00 
Columbia Record (A3112)..... .75 
Welte-Mignon Roll (C6166)... 2.00 

75 


Brunswick Record (2699)..... . 





Does sturdiness at five.. 
mean good health at 2 5? 





O healthy boys make healthy men? Does a strong child mean a 
well adult? Child specialists say that the well-being of your child 
has a direct bearing on the health of your grown-up son or daughter. 
For it is in the formative years that the foundation for all good health 
is laid. Then sturdy bodies are built up—good digestive systems are 
set to running —healthful habits are formed. Your child may so easily 
be taught the fundamentals of right living ... may be taught to eat 
the correct foods, to sleep, to bathe, to brush his teeth Twice-A-Day! 
If you would like to start your baby, your boy, your girl, along the 
right path —ask your druggist for Colgate’s. For cleansing superlatively 
well, there is nothing better than Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream. 
Dertital authorities will confirm this statement. They will also tell 
you that the only thing a dentifrice can do—is clean teeth. Colgate’s was 
made expressly and scientifically to clean teeth clean. It is not medicated. 





It has a simple formula, and the best known cleansing (Oo 
one! Your druggist always carries Colgate’s—but if 
you prefer, try the free sample offered in the coupon. Ext. 1806 





Colgate & Company 

Department 218-B 

595 Fifth Avenue 

New York, N. Y. 

Please send me a sample ot this cleansing dentifrice 
FREI 


CLEAN! Nam 


Dental authorities say that 
the only thing a dentifrice Address 
can do is CLEAN. Colgate’s 
is scientifically made to clean 
teeth superlatively well. City State 
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GOOD FOR CHILDREN 


Mothers know that milk is one of 


the best foods for children. But not 
every mother realizes that one reason 
for its supremacy as an infant food— 





is the fact that it is Nature’s | 


perfect emulsion. 

Nature certainly made no mistake 
in providing milk. And likewise no 
mistake has been made in providing 
emulsified cod-liver oil in the form of 


SCOTT’S EMULSION 


It enables the weakened, malnour- 
ished child to absorb and utilize cod- 
liver oil, with its wealth of vita- 
mins, A and D, as easily as it can 
assimilate milk. 

Scott’s Emulsion is so pleasantly 
flavored and so easily assimilated 
that children soon acquire a fond- 
ness for it. 


Give Scott’s Emulsion 
daily as an added ration to 
your child’s diet. J 


Scott & Bowne, Bloomfield, N. J. 27-42 





Gylor’ BABY BATH 


Thermo- 
meter 


Saves little bodies 
from being immersed 
in too hot or too cold 
baths Water which 
‘‘ feels ’’ correct to 
your hand or elbow, 
may be entirely wrong 
for your baby 

Taylor Baby Bath 
Thermometer is an 
attractive practical 
accessory for the lay 
ette Baby Blue or 
Baby Pink finish that 
will stand the wear 
baby will give it, 
lens front, easy read- 
ing tube, sunk in 
oval wood back for 
protection Whole 
thermometer floats in 
water, making fas- 
cinating plaything for 
youngster. 

Taylor Baby Bath Thermometers are for sale in most 
stores catering to baby’s needs If no dealer is avail- 

le, send $1.00 (plus 5e postage) direct to us, with 
coupon below, and thermometer will be shipped at once, 
afe delivery guaranteed 


Taylor /nstrument Companies 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., U. S. A. 
Canadian Plant: 
TYCOS BUILDING, TORONTO 
Manufacturing Distributors in Great Britain: 
SHORT & MASON, LTD., LONDON 


Tiylor Instrument Companies Dept. C, Rochester, N. Y. 
eS eee Taylor Baby Bath Ther- 
veter in Baby Blue Baby Pink finish 
En dosed is $1.00 (plus 5c postage) for each one 
ordered, 











Carrots 
(Continued from page 24) 


commented Patty carelessly, as she 
watched Prince gulp down the yellow 
slices extended by his master’s hand. 

“Not at all!” was Gerald’s answer. 
He placed on the floor the cardboard 
upon which lay the few remaining 
pieces of carrot. 

Prince dropped his head over them, 
smelt them lingeringly and ate them 
daintily, one by one. Then he retired 
with dignity to his cushion behind the 
stove. 

“Prince is everything that Tad isn’t,” 
pronounced Tad’s father dispassion- 
ately. ‘He’s clean, courteous and quiet 
—and I bet he could speak better Eng- 
lish if he tried.” 

Patty took up a book and Gerald went 
on with his work. In some ten minutes 
a second bomb exploded upon the tran- 
quil air between the house and the 
garage. This time the yell could be 
interpreted. “Dad, can’t I have Prince?” 

Gerald strode to the door, flung it 
open and called up toward the open 
window from which his young son hung 
suspended. “No! I told you to keep 
quiet until dinner. Study your lessons 
for Monday.” 

“Dad, couldn’t I take a bath—I need 
one. Dad, ’z Aunt Pat there? I wanna 
see Aunt Pat. Dad couldn’t—” 

“Theodore Delaney, shut that window 
before I get up there.” 

Red in the face and perspiring, Ger- 
ald cast a suspicious glance at Pat's 
too-blank face bent over her book and 
sat down once more at his desk. 

Not very long afterwards she became 
vaguely aware of something wunobtru- 
sively but steadily going on in the study. 
It wasn’t Gerald, who was buried in 
his manuscript. It was on the floor. It 
was, in fact, the fox terrier slinking 
along towards the door, his head droop- 
ing, his eloquent tail silent, every muscle 
of his apologetic body shrinking from 
observation, his whole demeanor expres- 
sive of mixed deprecation and resolu- 
tion. “Up to some mischief,” thought 
Patty, interested. At that moment she 
detected what the keener ear of the ani- 
mal had already heard—a low, con- 
tinuous whistle, inviting, inveigling, ir- 
resistible, like the call of the Pied Piper. 

Prince waited in front of the closed 
doors, his body stiffened at attention, 
his nose at the crack, the white line 
between his ears standing out boldly. 





With a wary eye upon the lean figure 
bending over the desk, Patty rose, 
crossed on tiptoes the narrow space that 
divided her chair from the and 
gently opened one wing. Prince flashed 
through and simultaneously the siren in- 
vitation ceased and a window was closed 
with an absence of noise that in spite of 
Patty’s long acquaintance with boyish 
duplicity filled her with admiration. 

She was drowsing over her book 
much later when Gerald lifted a face 
worn and tired in the light of the late 
afternoon. “I don’t suppose Tad has 
washed for dinner,” he said in the tone 
of one who has long ago given up hop- 
ing for the best. “Remind him, Patty, 


door 
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L.FREE! 


OU can receive one of these 

Fatco Birs for the cost of 
wrapping and postage charges, 
by simply filling out the coupon 
below, advising us the name of 
your dealer of infants’ wear. 
Look for the Fatco trade-mark, 
a mark of quality, when you buy 
rubber infants’ wear. 
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RICHARD FALTER CO., Dept. C2, 
148-156 West 23rd Street, New York. 


Enclosed find 10c to defray 
charges tor one 
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hildren’s Clothes— 
To INDIVIDUAL ORDER Only 








Not Found in Stores 


The children’s clothes which I personally 
design have an individuality just as your 
child has a personality Would you have 
your child wear the same suit that three 
other children on your block are wearing 
or would you prefer to have him dressed 
in something entirely different and dis- 
tinctive? It costs no more than ready 
made, 


For baby, a flowered dimity with a tiny 
frill around the neck and lace as the only 
trin ng—handmade of course tho only 
$7.50 to 3 vears Other dimities, dotted 
swiss or viole if you prefer, 


I SPECIALIZE Modes for Infants, Chil- 
dren and Misses—Suits for Boys to 4. 


Original sketches on request—kindly 
give children’s ages 


Mail orders a! ways receive my personal care 





Inviting Inquiries from Specialty 
Also Special Representatives. 


ADELE MAXIMILIAN 


“In the Heart of Greenwich Village’ 


267-A West 11th Street, New York 


Shops. 
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will you? -Il want to keep on till the 
bell rings. And you might see if Prince 
is anywhere around—he’s going to get 
run over some day.” 

In a few minutes Patty reappeared, 
flinging the door back with a crash. 
“Come,” she commanded. “I want to 
show you something.” 

Protesting weakly against the inter- 
ruption, Gerald nevertheless followed 
her into the house and up the stairs to 
the deor of his son’s room. She turned 
the knob softly. “Come in,” she whis- 
pered, “and look!” 

At first the glow of the sunset sky 
so dazzled Gerald’s eyes that he saw 
only what his depressed paternal spirit 
expected to see—a singularly untidy 
room. The bed was tumbled as though 
a large animal had rolled upon it, the 
floor was strewn with tools, papers and 
clothing, and just where he wanted to 
put down his foot lay the remains of a 
pink cocoanut ball, some apple cores 
and crumbs of unknown origin. 

“Look!” repeated Patty in a rapt 
voice. 

There on the floor, in a nest con- 
structed of pillows from the bed and 
of embroidered cushions that pretty ob- 
viously belonged elsewhere, lay Tad and 
Prince. Both were in the posture of 
sleep and Tad’s deep and regular breath- 
ing was more than audible. Prince's 
body was extended at right angles to 
that of the other sleeper, his head be- 
tween his paws and supported upon the 
only available portion of the boy’s chest. 
He opened his eyes, not to welcome the 
visitors but to gaze upon them with 
chilly and inquiring attentiveness. 

3ut this time Prince’s master was 
not interested in his emotions. At his 
first glance he had suddenly glimpsed 
something that for many months he 
had been unable to perceive: the differ- 
ence between a dog and a boy with the 
odds on the boy. And as he continued 
to look it was the dog that slipped out 
of the field of his consciousness. Al- 
though he did not quite realize it till 
long afterwards, one of the supreme 
moments of life had dawned, unex- 
pected, wonderful, like the coming of 
love, a moment never to be repeated. 

Tad was not essentially changed. The 
freckles and the Delaney nose were still 
there, there was much visible stickiness 
around the overgrown mouth, blackish 
smudges adorned his hands, the nails 
were in their usual deplorable condition 
and the red sweater had been badly torn 
in the day’s battle with life. A dilapi- 
dated Lessons in English lay open be- 
side him. He had apparently been over- 
taken by slumber in one of the inexplic- 
able knots so easily made by a flexible 
boyish body. 

But somehow the relaxing power of 
sleep had sculptured from his con- 
tortions a thing of exquisite and moving 
beauty as startling as a Rodin spirit of 
the elements looking out from a mass 
of marble. It could not be wholly an- 
alyzed, but it was made up in part of 
the curves and texture of young flesh, 
the strength and intelligence of the wide 
forehead, the helplessness of the uncon- 
scious body and the pitifulness of the 

(Continued on next page) 





“I CAN’T IMAGINE WHERE 
HE CAUGHT IT, DOCTOR” 
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| little hands can't 


escape germs 


ER LITTLE BOY. .. sick. .. laid 
up... running a temperature 
... yet, it might have been avoided. 


Health authorities say hands are 
among the chief spreaders of dis- 
ease. Toys, pets, books, money — 
many things we must touch—may 
leave germs on hands to be passed 
into the mouth. See above list 
compiled by Life Extension Insti- 
tute of 27 germ diseases hands 
may Carry. 

Don’t takechances. To safeguard 
your family — use Lifebuoy, the 
germ-removing toilet soap. 


Children, grown-ups too, quick- 
ly learn to love Li ebuoy’s clean 


play this interesting health game. 


Name 
Address 





LIFEBUOY 


HEALTH SOAP 
for ‘face, hands, bath. 


 aeennaniaataeteeteetentententententestentaentantentetertentenantententantes 


LEVER BROS. CO., Dept. T, Cambridge, Mass. 


Please send me FREE, a Lifebuoy Wash-up Chart and 
a ““get-acquainted” cake of Lifebuoy. I want my child to 


To guard family health use this 
germ-removing toilet soap 


scent—which proves that Lifebuoy 
purifies—yet which quickly evap- 
orates after rinsing. 

Lifebuoy’s ers tather 
keeps skins fresh and clear, too. 
Prevents body odor. Use Lifebuoy 
a week and you'll use it for life. 


FREE health game 


And, by the way, mothers, the 
Lifebuoy a Chart makes a 
wonderful game of washing. Thou- 
sands of children use it enthusias- 
tically. Get one with a “get-ac- 
—_—, cake of Lifebuoy. They're 


tee. Mail coupon today. 
LEVER BROS. CO., Cambridge, Mass. 
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An Intelligent Book Service 
for Intelligent Parents 
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“A List of Books for Boys and Girls’’; 
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over 1,000 titles, chosen from a_ book- 
stock selected by a specialist of fitteen 
years’ experience. Price, 25 cents. } 
> “The Round Table,” a monthly broad- 
{ side, with news of children’s books— 
#} ~=sent free 
Personal letters from the director on 
the selecting and economical buying of A} 
» books for present reading and for the q 
| foundation of an enduring library. 
HARPER’S 
, BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ BOOKSHOP JJ 
| 460 Park Avenue, New York City 
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UNREFINED WHEAT! 


Vz 


strength of whole wheat. 
breakfast food, mufins or waffles for 


ch 


Packed 


acuum 
For 


ildren. Four large cans, $1.00. 
VacuuM Packep CEREALS Co. 
Dept. A, Kokomo, Ind. 


Cereal—wholesome 
tasty 














M!DGET NAME CARDS 


THE LATEST NOVELTY 


vino ‘ S0c, 


Trade Mark Ree. U. 8. Pat. Off. 


50c. Per Book 


Each book confains $0 perfect little name cards, size 


, 
@ \ 1°8x%, in genuine leather case. 
tan, green or red. 


name only. 











Satifact 
Acents Wanted, 


money order. 
money réfunded 








46 South Market Square 


MIDGET CARD SHOP, INC. 
Harrisburg, Penna. 


Choice of black, 
A perfect name card. 
@ Name in Old English type. Price complete 
Send stamps, coin or 
on guaranteed of 
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end a Gift Subscription 
to the Baby’s 
Parents 





CuHILpren, The Magazine for 
Parents, is a most appropriate gift 


parents. 


Just send us the name and ad- 
‘ess and $2.50 for a year’s sub- 


scription to 353 Fourth Avenue, 


New York, N. Y., and we will 
send an attractive card in your 
name announcing your gift. 














Carrots 
(Continued from page 51) 
full lips unmodeled as yet by life. And 
under that momentary and accidental 
charm the father saw the potentiality 
of other marvels, other beauties whose 
significance or very existence he had 
forgotten: physical powers brimming 
over in their rich and vital exuberance ; 
an eager intelligence engaged in the 
mysterious and intricate process of 
growth, of finding its way towards an 
end that was perhaps ordained; a char- 
acter budding swiftly and inevitably yet 
delicately towards a blossoming time! 

Patty was speaking softly in his ear, 
“I have never seen the man I should 
like to marry, but if I had a son like 
that who wanted carrots instead of 
lettuce—” 

Gerald nodded. He couldn’t speak 
and it wasn’t necessary—to a twin. At 
that inopportune moment, however, Tad 
opened sleepy and unobservant eyes and 
pursued aloud the familiar litany that 
had preluded his nap. “I don’t wanna 
learn grammar, Dad—I ain’t goin’ to 
be a perfessor.” 

Patty trembled, then laughed, and 
pushing Gerald towards the door pro- 
ceeded to the practical matter of super- 
vising Tad’s toilet for dinner. 


N the following Friday she dropped 

in at the Delaney house on her way 
home from school. Amy was making 
calls, but she found Gerald in the sun- 
parlor, his work seemingly undisturbed 
by the furious din that beat against its 
rear windows. ‘What is that noise?” 
she asked. 

Gerald chuckled. “That’s Tad eating 
his carrots. He has gathered up two 
helpers—from the street—the rest are 
coming tomorrow, I believe. I’ve given 
him the study—a part of it—securely 
marked off by a rope—by two strong 
ropes—from Friday afternoon until 
Saturday night—every week—during 
good behavior. If we survive the ex- 
periment, I'll make some other arrange- 
ment—I think it could be managed.” 

Under the humorous exaggeration a 
fresh note was audible in Gerald’s voice. 
Instead of the habitual resignation there 
was something very like pride, or per- 





haps it was admiration, or under- 
standing. 
“How does Amy like it?” Patty’s 


question was perfunctory, since Amy 
had a way of arriving at Gerald’s con- 
clusions, though on most occasions by 
an entirely different path. 

“Oh, Amy’s all right. She says that 
we ought to have seen long ago that 
Tad constituted one-third of the family. 
And she’s excited about the car he’s 
building.” 

As Patty, her eyes closed, lay back in 
the easy chair that Gerald had drawn 
forward, she felt something soft and 
damp insinuating itself into the palm 
of her right hand. She closed her 
fingers around it and it nuzzled there 
happily. “I wonder,” she meditated 
aloud, “where Prince’s family reside. 
If he had a brother or even a nephew— 
not too young—though how on earth 
could one manage about vacations—and 


carrots ?” 
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Sprinkle talcum powder on a sheet of 
black paper or anydark surface. Stand Oo 
on one foot, then the other. What do 
your footprints show? 


Danger Signs 


Are your arches flat? Do your toes overlap? 
Have you bunions, or undertoe corns? Is the 
footprint marred by calluses?- If the 
feet are not both normal, take care! Gradu- 
ally the trouble will intensify until you pay 
the penalty of neglect with painful, odorous, 
misshapen feet. 


The Sure Way to Relief 


Fortunately, your feet can be cared for— 
and you can do much to correct abnormal 
conditions. The first step is foot-hygiene and 
proper shoes 

Pediforme Shoes are designed to enhance the 
beauty of the foot while acting as a corrective 
of any conditions not normal. The U. § 
Gov't (Medical Dept.) endorsed Pediforme 
as do thousands of civilians—men, women 





and children 


Get this Booklet 


FREE — The contents 
shows how to correct the 
major group of toot ills 
without recourse to 
braces or surgery. Simple 
rules for foot-hygiene are 
given And illustrated 
are various good-looking 
styles in various leathers 

— Pediforme Shoes for In- 
fants, Children, Youths, 
Misses, Men and Women 


your hame and address 
feet. Write today! 


DEPT. Q 
36 West 36th St., 


322 Livingston St., Brooklyn, 


PEDIFORME SHOE CO. 


N 


29 Washington Place, East Orange, N. 





Get your copy without charge. Simply send 
Don't neglect your 


New York, N. ¥ 




















SAFETY PINS 


Won't Slip 
Won’t Tear 
Won’t Rust 


Write for free introductory card. 


Consolidated Safety Pin Co. 





Bloomfield, New Jersey 

















‘*The Way Man Learned 


Music’”’ 


A BOOK that teaches children to 
make their own musical in- 
struments and play musical mas- 
terpieces on them from the begin- 
ing. Suitable for child, parent or 
teacher. 


Materials for instruments furnished 


| 


PART 1—Drum, Pipes of Pan, Marimba | 


PART 2—Harp and Violin Family 


Normal classes for parents and teachers. 


Booklet and price list on request. 


ROBERT W. CLAIBORNE, A.B., A.M. 


Rowayton 








Connecticut 
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Books for Children 


Tales of Long Ago--and not so very Long Ago 


HERE is a certain restfulness 

and fragrance in these stories of 

a generation or more ago. It is 
a wholesome experience for the chil- 
dren who live in this bustling, machine- 
made world to go back for an hour or 
two into quiet country towns and vil- 
lages, where the telephone, radio and 
movie do not exist. 

A good many people seem to be writ- 
ing stories of remembered childhoods. 
To go only a little way into the past, 
there is Lois Lenski’s “Skipping Vil- 
lage,” a most delightful book about life 
in a small town in the days when there 
were buggies, and there were Indians 
outside tobacco stores, and little girls 
wore pigtails and ugly plaid dresses. 
Children who live in a city will like to 
read about the little town of Greenhill. 
“It had chicken coops and clothes on the 
line, and front yards with the grass 
smoothly cut. It had fences with gates 
to swing on and trees to climb.” All 
sorts of things happened in Greenhill, 
and there were many kinds of people. 
The illustrations are Lois Lenski’s own 
particular kind, with funny little houses 
and people, and a great deal happening 
in a small space. Not only do we see 
the front of Grandfather’s house, but 
also the barn, the windmill, the hay- 
stacks, the hired man feeding the pigs 
and everything that goes to make a 
farm. 

One can’t help smiling over the reali- 
zation that we have reached the stage 
where the old-fashioned set-in pocket 
has to be explained to the modern child! 
In Nora Archibald Smith’s “A Truly 
Little Girl,” you will read that “In the 
days when Truly was growing up, every 
lady and every little girl had a pocket. 
Skirts were made very full then, and an 
opening was always left in one of the 
right-hand seams, where a small bag of 
stout stuff was sewn in. This was faced 
with material like the dress and showed 
very little if you put the proper and 
ladylike things in it, such as a handker- 
chief, for instance, or a letter.” Need- 








This illustration and the one opposite are from 


“Jeremy,” 








by Hugh Walpole, published by Doran 


by ALICE DALGLIESH 


Author of “A Happy School Year” and 
“West Indian Play Days” 





Christopher Robin, in A. A. Milne’s “Now We 


Are Six” (Dutton) is another example ofthe 
charming work of Ernest H. Shepard, who illus- 
trated “Jeremy” 


less to say, Truly’s pockets bulged! The 
stories in this book will please all little 
girls who like to hear about the doings 
of other little girls. 

The author of “Mrs. Cucumber 
Green” evidently has very clear memo- 
ries of her childhood days. “Mrs. Cu- 
cumber Green” is the “pretend” name 
of an imaginative child. “On the wall- 
paper were little painted houses, and 
her ‘pretend’ neighbors lived in these, 
and used to talk to her. ‘There are tea 
parties, dressing-up times and birthdays 
in this book. The print is large and the 
pictures gay in color. 

“Civilizing Cricket” is an entertaining 
book about a little girl who comes from 
the West to stay in Philadelphia. The 
frontispiece shows Cricket in her long, 
frilled skirt, tight green jacket and de- 
mure hat—she looks a good deal more 
demure than she really was. 

We seem to be able to find an old- 
fashioned child from almost any part 
of the country and the list would not 
be complete without quaint, precocious 
Mrs. Chatterbox, a little girl of old 
Washington. There is charm and humor 
in this book, and the stories will 
appeal both to children and to 
grown-ups. 

For older girls there is a new, 
colorful edition of “What Katy Did 
at School.” In this old-fashioned 
boarding school, the girls roomed in 
Shaker-Row, Quaker Row and At- 
tic Row—Attic Row being the 
most desirable because it was high- 
est up and farthest away from the 
principal. Judging from the list of 
things selected for a school “feast,” 
girls were much the same then as 
now. 

So many books about girls ! Books 
about boys do not seem to be nu- 
merous, but there is a delightful 
surprise for boys and for grown- 





ups, too—Hugh Walpole’s “Jeremy” is 
here with illustrations by Ernest Shep- 
ard. There is no more lovable little boy 
than Jeremy, no dog more attractive 
than the wistful mongrel Hamlet, and 
Mr. Shepard has pictured them as sym- 
pathetically as he pictured Christopher 
Kobin. Mr. Walpole says in the preface 
addressed to his nephew: “... We have 
had a piece of luck, you and I; not only 
are the pictures in this book astonish- 
ingly like what I would have drawn my- 
self if I had been able to draw, but the 
pictures of Jeremy have an amazing re- 
semblance to what you yourself once 
were.” The book is full of quaint, seri- 
ous children, of old ladies in shawls and 
bonnets, of vehicles of days gone by. It 
is entirely charming and there is a great 
deal in it that is especially for fathers. 

A new edition of two of Mrs. Ew- 
ing’s stories, “Jackanapes” and “The 
Story of a Short Life,” takes me back 
to the days when I sat on the porch of 
the minister’s house and cried over 
“Jackanapes.” For some unknown rea- 
son, | never owned a copy of the book 
and saw it only during visits to the 
manse. This new edition is inexpensive 
and not particularly satisfactory. I miss 
the quaint illustrations of the old “Jack- 
anapes,” but the stories are there as 
beautiful and sad as ever. 

Among the stories of the past, there 
are some fine new editions of classics 
for older boys and girls. The best of 
these is “Treasure Island,” with illus- 
trations by Edmund Dulac. The illus- 
trations are unusual and very beautiful 
—full of the spirit of adventure, mys- 
tery and romance. Then there is “The 
Girl in White Armor,” a re-telling in 
one volume of Albert Bigelow Paine’s 
“Joan of Arc, Maid of France.” Mr. 
Paine knows and loves Joans’ country 
and the book is no dry collection of 
facts, but a vivid picture of France and 
of a remarkable personality. The story 
is interesting and dramatic: the last 
scene in the market place at Rouen is 
remarkable in its simplicity and beauty. 

(Continued on next page) 





Mr. Walpole and Mr. Shepard have been called 
“the perfect author-artist combination.”” “Jeremy 
stands as evidence 








Make Foods 


Tastier ~ 
More 
Healthful - 


LAVORY foods digest more easily. 

The happy stimulation of the 

taste glands excites the flow of 
gastric juice. 


In a purely vegetable yeast extract, 
the enticing flavor of finest meat has 
been found. To sauces, soups, gravies, 
salads and sandwiches it imparts a de- 
liciousness that makes every housewife 
proud of her cooking. 


But SAVITA, as this imported ex- 
tract of yeast is known, goes far beyond 
suggesting the appetizing flavors of 
beef and other meats. It is so rich in 
food iron and vitamin B that it is 
a boon to growing children and 
invalids. 


SAVITA contributes to nerve health. 
Encourages normal elimination. Pro- 
motes vitality and mental alertness. A 
spoonful is equal to several times its 
weight of fresh yeast 


SAVITA is but one of many special 
Battle Creek Sanatarium Health Foods 
that bring enjoyment to any meal while 
building good health. All are on sale 
at authorized dealers — your local 
Health Food Center. Try a jar of 
SAVITA today. 


Write for “Healthful Living,’ which de 
scribes, with recipes,'y the delicious, beneficial 
foods used in the Battle Creek Diet System, and 


names of nearest dealer. Sent free upon request 





Savita imparts a 
deliciousness that 
makes every house- 
wife proud of 

her cooking. 











Have you tried the 
new Savita salt? 


Ask for Sal-Savita 





“| Concentrated Vegetable Extract ]e~ 


THE BATTLE CREEK FOOD COMPANY 
Department B-2 Battle Creek, Mich. 
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"Tue tray recommended by a Baby’s Specialist, now available 
to the public. A practical gift for the new baby. Price $12.50. 
Heten Worts + 112 East 76% Street +» New York City 
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SAVE MONEY ON YOUR FAVORITE 
MAGAZINES—See page 56 
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THe SPLENDID SPUR. 


THE WINGS OF THE MoRNING. 





TREASURE ISLAND. 


Books for Children 
(Continued from page 53) 


While it does not come under the 
heading of stories, there is an interest- 
ing book that belongs to the period of 
some of the books I have reviewed. It 
is “The Song Book of the American 
Spirit” (Harper, $2.00), the songs in 
which were collected by Katharine Stan- 
ley Brown. These songs are the old 
ones that every child likes to sing 
“Dixie,” “Marching Through Georgia,” 
“My Old. Kentucky Home,” and a 
sprinkling of negro spirituals. 





Books about boys and girls 

Mrs. CucuMBER GREEN. Mary Graham 
Bonner. Milton Bradley. $1.50. 
(Age, 5-8). 

SKIPPING VILLAGE. Lois Lenski. Stokes. 
$2.50. (For everyone — including 
grown-ups ). 

A Truty Littrte Girt. Nora Archi- 
bald Smith. Houghton-Mifflin. $1.75. 
(Age, 6-10). 


CIVILIZING CRICKET. Forrestine C. 


Hooker. Doubleday, Page. $2.00. 
(Age, 7-12). 

Wuat Katy Dip at Scnuoor. Susan 
Coolidge. Little, Brown. $2.00. 


(Age, 10-15). 

Jeremy. Hugh Walpole. Illus. by 
Ernest Shepard. Doran. $3.00. 
(Really for grown-ups, but children 
10 and over will enjoy the story). 


Stories in a historical setting 
(for older children) 


Tue Girt IN Wuite Armor. Albert 
Bigelow Paine. Macmillan. $2.50. 
STORIES OF EARLY TIMES IN THE GREAT 
West. Florence Bass. Bobbs-Mer- 
rill. $1.50. 

As THE Crow F ties. Cornelia Meigs. 
Macmillan. $1.75. 

A tale of the early days of the Mis- 
sippi River. Full of adventure. 
RosELLE oF THE Nortu. Constance 
Lindsay Skinner. Macmillan. $1.75. 
The scene of this story is Hudson 
Bay in the days of the Hudson Bay 
and Northwest fur trading com- 

panies. 


New editions of classics 


JACKANAPES AND OtHeRr Srortes. J. H. 


Ewing. McKay. $1.00. 
Arthur Quiller 
Couch. Doran. $2.50. 
A fine adventure story of the days 
of King Charles I. (Age, 12-16). 
Louis 
Tracy. Doran. $2.50. 
A thrilling desert-island story, full 
of adventure and romance. Full- 
page, color illustrations by Mead 
Schaeffer. (Age, 14 and over). 
Illus. by Edmund 
Dulac. Doran. $5.00. 
INDIAN History For YounG Fovks. 
F, S. Drake. Harper. $3.00. 
A book that has been the authority 
on Indian history and customs since 
1877. Now brought up-to-date. 
MIcHAEL Strocorr. Jules Verne. Illus. 
by N. C. Wyeth. Scribner. $2.50. 
Mrs. CHATTERBOX AND Her Famiy. 
Louise Connolly. Macmillan. $2.50. 
(All ages—from six up). 
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Making the Past Live 
(Continued from page 26) 


the reasons for the migration of the 
colonists from the old world, the ideals 
which prompted the establishment of 
their schools, their churches and their 
assemblies here, the purposes of their 
industrial and commercial activities. 
Still more mature students can be in- 
terested in the details of the land sys- 
tem, the judicial establishments, the 
clash between the imperial and the co- 
lonial ideas of political jurisdiction, and 
so on, up to the intricacies of the 
Antinomian controversy, which baffled 
the understanding of the contestants 
themselves. All of this is the history 
of the same people, the same epoch, the 
same locality; yet the method and con- 
tent vary in range as widely as simple 
sums in addition vary from quarternions. 
The fault is in ourselves, and not in our 
children, if we try to feed on the strong 
meat of theory and speculation, intel- 
lectual stomachs that are suited only 
for the milk of simple story. 


ERHAPS even more important than 

the selection of material and the 
method of presentation for securing the 
interest of children in the study of his- 
tory is the appeal to the child’s strong 
sense of filial piety. In spite of pessi- 
mistic complaints of the revolt of- mod- 
ern youth, I believe that the desire to do 
homage to what is finest in their elders 
is as strong today as it ever has been. 
There is less compulsion, less show of 
stern authority about it: but this very 
element of freedom gives it greater 
worth. No child need ever be allowed 
tc think of the study of history as 
merely getting acquainted with past 
events. Even in early years the child 
can be made to understand something 
of the debt he owes to the generations 
that preceded his own parents. He is 
surrounded by comforts and conveni- 
ences. He knows that his parents did 
not raise the grapefruit which he had 
tor breakfast, nor plan the streets 
through which he goes to school, nor 
build the railroad on which he rides to 
the mountains or the seashore. And 
just as he sees that he is the beneficiary 
of others’ labor and thought in these 
obvious things, he can be taught as he 
grows to appreciate more fully the value 
of esthetic culture, social security, re- 
ligious toleration, and freedom of op- 
portunity to choose and follow the 
career for which he is fitted. Thus he 
will learn what an incalcuable debt of 
gratitude he owes to the great company 
of thinkers, heroes and martyrs who 
have labored to secure these blessings. 

Slowly and painfully, through many 
vicissitudes, mankind is moving toward 
the ideals of freedom and fellowship 
which have been the steady, if distant, 
beacon lights for the wise and good of 
every generation. The child is father 
of the man. Youth is the period of 
generous enthusiasms and ideals. What 
a loss and what a pity if these qualities 
are not early enlisted in the great enter- 
prise of history—to make the genera- 
tion of the sons better than the gen- 
eration of their fathers. 

















Cleanliness Institute 
Established to promote public welfare 


by teaching the value of Cleanliness 


AY industry is great 
only in proportion to 
the service it renders. 


Recognizing this, the 
Association of American 
Soap and Glycerine Pro- 
ducers, Inc., (whose 
members make 75% of 
thesoap used in America) 
has established Cleanli- 
ness Institute for public 
service. 


The Institute is, first of 
all, a fact-finding agency. 
Then it is an instrument 
for spreading the knowl- 


edge thus obtained. 


It will deal with cleanli- 
ness in its broadest scope 

not only the practical 
questions of health, com- 
fort and efficiency—but 
also the relation of cleanli- 
ness to self-respect, be- 
havior, character, aesthet- 
ics, and the higher values 
of life. 


It is already cooperating 
withschools, health organ- 
izations, etc., carrying on 
its work along the follow- 
ing lines: 


DEPARTMENTS 


RESEARCH AND SURVEY ADVERTISING INFORMATION SERVICE 


LIBRARY 
ADULT EDUCATION 


SCHOOLS 


INDUSTRY 


SOCIAL SERVICE 


HEALTH 


PERSONNEL 


The following professional 
workers make up the staff of the 
Institute: 


Roscoe C. EpLunpD, General 
Director. Formerly an executive 
of community chest and welfare 
federations and in other fields of 
public and social service. 


W. W. Perer, M.D., Dr. P.H., 
Health Consultant, Internationally 
known health educator. Associate 
Secretary of the American Public 
Health Association. 


SaLLy Lucas Jean, School Con- 
sultant. Consultant to child health 
organizations and Fellow of the 
American Public Health Asso- 
ciation. 


Jutta B. Tappan, Director, School 
Department. Formerly director of 


health educational programs, and 
collaborator with the United 
States Bureau of Education. 


C. MarGaret Munson, Associate 
Director, School Department. 
Formerly research assistant in the 
Department of Biology and Public 
Health at Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. 


CuirFrorD GoLpsmiTH, Lecturer, 
School Department. Well-known 
as ‘*Professor Happy,””’ under 
which name he has given many 
successful health talks in high 
schools. 


Marie K. PipGeon, Research 
Librarian. Graduate of the New 
York State Library School. Seven 
years of library service with the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


Cleanliness Institute has prepared data of interest to educators, health 
and social service workers, and those in allied professions. It invites 
organizations and individuals to use its facilities. Inquiries will re- 
ceive careful attention. Address CLEANLINESS INSTITUTE, 
45 EAST 17th STREET, (on Union Square), NEW YORK. 
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Your Favorite Magazine 
at Reduced Rates! 


You can save money on any of 
the following magazines if ordered 
in combination with CHILDREN, 
The Magazine for Parents: 


Regular Spe cial 














Price Price Saving 
American Boy $4.50 $3.75 $0.75 
Boy’s Life 4.50 4.00 90 
Child Life 5.50 4.50 1.00 
Christian Herald 4.50 3.75 75 
Cosmopolitan 5.50 5.00 50 
, a sae cy Delineator 5.00 4.25 75 
‘MSCALLS — ktude 4.50 3.75 75 
Good Housekeeping 5.50 5.25 25 
Harper’s Magazine 6.50 5.25 1.25 
Hygeia, Health 
Magazine 5.50 4.25 1.25 
John Martin’s Book 6.50 5.25 1.25 
Junior Home— 
Little Folks 5.00 3.75 1.25 
McCall’s Magazine 3.50 3.00 50 
Modern Priscilla 450 3.25 1.25 
Nature Magazine 5.50 5.00 50 
New Age Illustrated 
(formerly Success) 5.00 4.50 50 
Pictorial Review 3.50 3.25 25 
_—_ = St. Nicholas 6.50 5.75 75 
Companion |r, Woman’s Home 
YOUTHS | Companion and ¢6.00 5.25 75 
COMPANION American Magazine 
: Youth’s Companion 4.50 3.75 do 


For CHILDREN, The Magazine 
| for Parents, ordered with any of 
- the above magazines, you need re- 
es) mit only $2.25 instead of the regu- 
6 : lar price of $2.50. 


MHODO an 





Detach coupon and mail with remittance 


CHILDREN, The Magazine for Parents, 
353 Fourth Avenue, New York. 

Please send me CHILDREN, The Magazine for 
ra Parents and 


coms ns Oe eee for one year each. My remittance for $ 








Pictured Newspanet 


is enck sed, 
Name 
Stree t 


City and State Be Re ee nee A Ree Dames 
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“If Parents Only Knew—"’ 
(Continued from page 13) 


and through our means of organized 
collection and presentation of material? 
Are we not more democratic, more im- 
partial, than home or church or busi- 
ness? We are at last awakened to this 
newly-felt need of the child we have 
guarded and guided so long, and resolve 
to shoulder this burden, too, and see him 
through. Instead of sending him forth 
uncertain, bewildered, perhaps to dis- 
illusionment and failure, we would make 
an honest effort to help him find his 
place in the working world and leave 
him singing at his task. 

The school, in assuming this new 
task, has labeled the special instruction 
through which pupils are to be led into 
congenial life-work the Department of 
Vocational Training, which in many 
systems includes Vocational Guidance. 
Certain schools offer three distinct types 
of training: Manual Training, which 
gives a broad general background for 
all industries and if supplemented by 
working experience would fit a pupil 
for such a position as foreman cr super- 
intendent, and Industrial Training, 
which prepares more definitely for some 
specific job. For boys, this work be- 
gins in the fourth grade, with elemen- 
tary construction, which gives them 
skill in drawing, cutting, punching, ty- 
ing, pasting, and the like, and continues 
through book-binding and repairing in 
the fifth grade, and bench work in the 
upper elementary grades. In the inter- 
mediate and high schools there are 
courses in household mechanics, whicn 
fit the boys to cope with refractory 
locks, faucets, flat-irons, lamps and 
bells; to sharpen and adjust shears and 
lawn-mowers, to solder, mend _ roller 
curtains, and do small painting and car- 
pentering jobs. There are also try-out 
courses in electrical work, machine- 
shop practice, automobile mechanics, 
pattern making and mechanical draw- 
ing, which give them a chance to dis- 
cover whether or not they have these 
special aptitudes. For girls, besides the 
sewing and cooking classes described in 
the section on Worthy Home Member- 
ship, there are trade courses in millin- 
ery, dress-making, salesmanship, and 
cafeteria work. Courses are offered in 
mechanical arts, electrical work, auto- 
motive work, architectural drawing and 
building construction, industrial science, 
metallurgy, arts, occupational therapy 
and vocational music. 

Besides these kinds of vocational 
training the school undertakes, through 
its vocational guidance department, to 
try to fit the individual child to the 
work for which he seems best adapted. 
This means first that the school must 
supply the child with information re- 
garding the various kinds of work open 
to him—their advantages, requireinents 
and conditions—and second, that the 
schoel must help the child to determine 
his own special aptitudes and abilities. 
For some kinds of work, he needs ini- 
tiative, inventiveness, leadership; for 
other work, adaptability, responsiveness, 
leyalty. Some vocations offer him 
change and variety, others regularity 
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Have school in your own 


home 

Ler CALvert SCHOOL give your child his 
entire schooling from Kindergarten to High 
School in your own home and give him the 
educational advantages he would have at 
the best private school. CALvert SCHOOL, 
founded as a day school over 30 years ago, 
is famous the world over for its unique 
system of teaching children at long dis- 
tance by correspondence. Instead of send- 
ing your child out to school, let school come 
to him. V. M. Hillyer, A.B. Harvard, 
Headmaster, Author of “Child Training,” 

“A Child’s History of the World,” ete. 
Write for information to The Manager | 
CALVERT SCHOOL 
111 West 40th Street Baltimore, Md. | 


Little Tots Gan Play 


9 and Sing,” 10 minutes 
[ E 


F a} p)-< 
Ubu} sa a 
e) up a-bove the world so high 


They are entertained and guided by our 
picture method. Boys and girls of six years | 
quickly play simple melodies on the piano | 
and sing the words. Start your child in| 
music now this easy way. 


Sheets 15c each, postpaid 
Two songs to the sheet. Order from following list: | 
Twinkle, Twinkle Little Star & Old Folks At Home | 
London Bridge &@ Home Sweet Home 
Yankee Doodle & My Country ‘Tis of Thee 

CAN COLLEGE of MUSIC 
Twenty years’ experience teaching by object method 

603 Keystone Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 
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The Playroom. fm | 
s tht nd | 


L., 4) 220 wee st 124 686: 
PLAYTIME IS IMPORTANT 


GELECT your child’s toys as carefully 
as you do his food. 
We provide the right toy and the right 
book to suit the individual child’s needs. 
' 
i 


Come to us with the children’s toy 
and gift problems. 


Furnishings and equipment for Nur- 
series and Nursery Schools. 


THE PLAYROOM | 


220 West 98th Street (Suite 12A) 
Riverside 6851 New York City 











How To Collect Stamps 
and Why 


A story on this 
most interesting 
hobby sent free 
upon request. Every 
parent, boy and 
girl should read it. 
HOFFMAN STAMP 
O., Inc. 


18-20 West 3th St. 
Dept. F. New York 

















and quiet. His success may depend on 
his accuracy, speed, steadiness, memory, 
concentration or a score of other quali- 
ties. Here is where the home can give 
invaluable assistance by discussing with 
the vocational counsellor the child’s 
taste and aptitudes as they appear in 
his daily living. This is the easiest 
data in the world for the school to se- 
cure. It is an unnatural mother who 
will not talk for hours on her children’s 
dispositions and characters, and even 
when all allowance is made for the 
blessed blindness of her estimate, no 
source of information is a better guide 
for the expert adviser. “She’s always 
pulling hats to pieces and trimming 
them over again for every member of 
the family,” is the key which unlocks 
for inaccurate Jennie the prison of dull 
office routine, and releases her to the de- 
lights of working with ribbons and 
flowers toward assured success in her 
“calling” of finding right frames for 
faces. 


NOTHER valuable kind of help the 
home can contribute is in supple- 


menting the “try-out” courses by per- ’ 


mitting children to have work-rooms 
and tools at home and stimulating them 
to try their hands at various arts and 
crafts. Long before the school age they 
should have crayons, scissors, paints, 
clay, sewing materials, building mate- 
rials, and should be given every oppor- 
tunity to develop whatever talents they 
seem to possess. 

And finally the home should help the 
child to get the right attitude toward 
vocation—to regard it not as mere live- 
lihood or social advantage, but as ful- 
fillment of the purpose of life. This 
attitude is particularly needed in deal- 
ing with girls. The home in its very 
nature is too often more of a hindrance 
than a help in assisting daughter to 
find any other vocation than a home of 
her own. There is a very general atti- 
tude on the part of the parents that, 
of course, Mary must be able to earn 
her living if necessary, but that too 
much concentration on any kind of pro- 
fessional training is a waste of time 
and effort and may lessen her “chances.” 
“My Sadie,” said one mother, “is smart 
enough to make a teacher of. She’s 
like her pa. He went through the fifth 
grade. But what would I do that to 
her for and lose her her chance to get 
a good man to take care of her? The 
men don’t like ’em if they know so 
much.” The first thing needed in the 
home is education for the parents, so 
that they may come to see the relation 
between home-making and other voca- 
tions for women. The second thing 
needed is the intelligent using of the 
resources of the home in helping Mary 
to determine her field of work. First 
of all will be training in home-making. 
It may be that Mary will find her place 
in some remunerative branch in the 
home-making field. If not, she must find 
some other means of economic inde- 
pendence. But in any case, so long as 
society is so constructed that the task 
of home-making may be thrust upon 
her, she must be made ready to per- 

(Continued on next page) 
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‘THE AUTHENTIC HISTORY OF THE 


SUNBEAM 
RACER 


Story of the Fastest Ride 
Ever Made on Wheels 


203 miles per hour—more than 3 miles a 
minute—fairly flying over the silvery 
sands of Florida. The thrilling true story 
of the Mystery Sunbeam Racer, fastest 
auto in the world. Nothing short of an 
aeroplane ever went so fast before. Send 
for this free story, and a full description 
of the toy size Kingsbury Sunbeam—the 
fastest toy on wheels. A 19-inch copy of 
the original. Enameled in the bright 
Sunbeam red. Big rubber tires. Equipped 
with a powerful, long-running, clock-spring 
motor. Price, only $3.* If your regular 
toy dealer hasn’t it, send $3 to us and 
we'll ship you a Kingsbury Sunbeam direct. 


* West of Mississippi and in Canada, $3.25 


KINGSBURY MFG. COMPANY 
94b Myrtle St., Keene, N. H. 


KINGSBURY | 


Moror Driven Toys 


This 
Eraser, 1l0c The 


Dise Wheel with a big ‘‘bal- 
loon’’ tire of eraser 
rubber. Set of four, 


a Kingsbury toy 35c. Catalog Free. 




















Fast!...Silent!...Sturdy! 
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ne « HICAGoG” 


Rubber Tire Roller Skates 


, 

Fast, because the high speed, ball-bearing disc 
wheels spin ten times longer; Silent, because the 
shock-absorbing rubber tires are noiseless and glide 
smoothly over cracks and uneven surfaces; Sturdy, 
because “CHICAGOS” are built like a fine piece of 
machinery, and the special composition rubber tires 
outwear steel wheels. And they are safe because 
the rubber tires prevent slipping. 


poll, Stop With Four-Wheel Brakes 


Rubber tires cannot loosen or 
come off, balls cannot get out 
of bearings, and wheels cannot 
get out of adjustment. 


Write for this FREE Book 


A complete in- 
struction book 
on rollerskating 
—correct start- 
ing and stop- 
ping, proper 
position of 
body, how to go 
faster, games, 
etc., etc. 


Chicago Roller Skate Ce. 


Established Over 20 Years 
G448W. Lake Street Chicago, tl. 





to 


| Roller Skate 














‘ > 
SCHOOL AND HOME 
A Magazine published 
November, January, March, May 
ry the 
PARENTS’ AND TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
OF THE ETHICAL CULTURE SCHOOL 
33 Central Park West, New York 
Out now—Music Number 
November issue—Nursery School Number 
Thirty cents a copy—One dollar a year 
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Keeps 
children 
out of 
mischief 





away from 
harm 








50 Health 
buys Children-- | 


rest for mother 


for 








Dear “Busy Kiddie” friends: 

I didn’t realize that $5.50 could buy 
so much joyous exercise for kiddies 
and so much peace of mind for parents 
—not to mention for a landlady below 
who seems to object to noise of little 
feet or toys on the floor above! 

I thank you, 


Mrs. E. J. M., 
Detroit, Michigan. 





Keeps 
children 
strong 
and 


healthy 








HE “Busy Kiddie”’ is a door- 

way gym, especially designed 
to furnish growing children 
with the right kind of muscle- 
building exercise, the year 
round, rain or shine. It ap- 
peals strongly to parents and 
physicians; but Mother in par- 
ticular blesses it because the 
“Busy Kiddie’’ keeps the young- 


4, 
Keeps children sters so busy doing healthful 


exercises that she actually gets 
a chance to relax and 
rest. 

Swing, trapeze and fly- 
ing rings are all hung 
from the patented 
‘“‘Hanger,’’ which abol- 


the turn of a screw; 
350 pounds. 


doorway gym having a 
thereby abolishing screw 
eyes. Complete gym for 
$5.50—think of it! 


FREE folder tells all 
about “The Busy Kiddie.” 





“HaANcer” clamping Write for it, today. 


door frame 


Standard Pressed Steel Company 


Makers of “Busy Kiddie” 
Box N, Jenkintown, Penna. 


ishes unsightly, treacherous screw 
eyes and prevents woodwork be- 
ing marred. The ‘//anger’’ is 
fastened in place or released by 


The ‘Busy Kiddte’’ ts 





Keeps 
children 
at home 





Keeps 
children 
happy 


tested to 


the only 
“Hanger,” 
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If Parents Only Knew— 
(Continued from page 57) 


form that task for the benefit of so- 
ciety. Along with training and practice 
in all the technical arts of the home- 
budgeting, cooking, sewing, keeping the 
house in order, and care of children, 
should go the discipline that will teach 
responsibilty and team work. 

Any thoughtful survey of our public 
school systems from the point of view 
of the nature and needs of girls will 
reveal that there are still some spots 
where programs built originally to fit 
the nature and needs of boys will not 
quite do. We have made the olc mis- 
take of those who struggle for their 
rights—the mistake of confusing equal- 
ity of opportunity with uniformity of 
procedure. We have been so interested 
in demanding that education recognize 
the new standards of equality for men 
and women that we are in danger of 
failing to take into account the few dif- 
ferences that remain. Some of these 
differences are fundamental and were 
differences in the cave. To fail to take 
them into account in education is, of 
course, a weakness. In the field of voca- 
tional guidance, this weakness appears, 
most irritatingly sometimes, in a per- 
sistent ignoring of the fundamental dif- 
ference between the boy’s and the girl’s 
point of view—the attitude toward vo- 
cation. It is not so much an ignoring 
of the situation itself as of the need for 
any constructive policy based on the 
situation. Of course, we all admit that 
the boy enters into a vocational plan 
with the hope of permanence, the girl 
tentatively. We realize that this differ- 
ence arises from the attitude.of society, 
which has decreed that the man’s voca- 
tion shall not be interfered with by his 
marriage, but the woman’s shall, in 
most cases, be abandoned. We grant 
that the girl can hardly be expected to 
enter as whole-heartedly as a boy into 
her vocation when she has all the time in 
the back of her mind the possibility that 
she will never need to practice it. 

But we have not in our actual pro- 
vrams of vocational ruidance for girls, 
either recognized or made | rovision for 
this fundamental difference of approach, 
and yet such recognition and provision 
are possible and are foremost among our 
practical needs today—that after we 
have done for girls all that we do for 
boys in vocational information, in test- 
ing, in counselling, in placement, in 
follow-up, we have still to reckon with 
the delicate task of forming in our girls 
a worthwhile attitude toward life. 

The school, then, undertakes to in- 
form the child as to the various kinds 
of work open to him, and to help him 
to find out which kind he seems fitted 
for. The home can co-operate by sup- 
plying the school with its intimate un- 
derstanding of the child’s abilities and 
weaknesses, by planning out the best 
possible training for the vocation the 
child selects, by providing opportunities 
for him to test out his powers along 
as many lines as possible, and by devel- 
oping, especially in girls, the attitude 
which regards vocation not as liveli- 
hood, but as self-expression. 
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HOUGH the winter outdoors is 

not garbed in its gayest colors, it 

shows many wonderful things to 
the observing eye, suggests the Depart- 
ment of Recreation at Reading, Pa. 
(he family can now arrange cross- 
country hikes without danger of ruin- 
ing crops or incurring the farmers’ dis- 
pleasure. A trip over the hills in the 
crunching snow will show the children 
how almost everything in nature sleeps 
during the winter. 

“Follow the Leader” takes on new 
fascination when it is played in the 
snow. A clever leader may require his 
followers to do such stunts as shake the 
snow from overhanging branches, pass 
snowballs down the line, step or jump 
from rock to rock, and imitate animal 
tracks in the snow. 

racking and trailing in the snow 
may be the means of many good times 
in winter. The trail makers have a start 
of from ten to twenty minutes. The 
followers try to catch them before they 
reach the end of the trail. Obstacles 
will add to the fun. There may be blind 
ig where the trail maker turns off 
the main trail for a short distance, re- 
traces his steps and then continues as 
betore; a double trail which circles in 
two directions and then joins into one 
again; the followers may be required to 
vo over rocks, fallen trees and brush; 
the trail may be obscured for a distance 
by walking on a fence, on a road or 
swinging from tree to tree without leav- 
ing tracks. Also, the trail makers may 

alk backwards, or use branches and 
stones to make strange markings on the 
| trail which will confuse the followers. the playgrounds of Knoxville, Tenn. 
































Following such a trail requires observa- The general dimensions and appear- 
tion, judgment, patience, initiative and ance of the instrument are shown inthe 
good sportsmanship from everyone in diagram. The dimensions from bridge 
' the group. A treasure, a feast or a_ to headpiece must be followed closely, 
fire at the end of the trail adds interest. but the length from bridge to tail piece 
| After an hour of fun in the snow will vary with the size of the box used. 
and frosty air, young minds will be Body: For the body, select a cigar 
all the clearer for constructive recrea- box large enough to meet the measure- 
tions indoors. ments in the diagram. Use the bottom 
of the box for the top of the mandolin, 
Cigar-Box Mandolin cutting out sound holes about 3” long. 


A small block should be tacked inside 

No child need be without a musical the lower end of the body for re-en- 
instrument of his own if he has a cigar forcement to the tail piece. The neck 
box, a broomstick and a little ingenuity. is fastened on with small screws from 
Here are directions for making a man-_ the inside. If the paper is removed 
dolin like those used by children on from the box, use water sparingly to 
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Diagram showing construction of cigar-box mandolin 








CONSTRUCTIVE FUN 


Games, Handcrafts and Other Things for Children to Do 


By Tur PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


prevent warping. Tack the lid of the 
box on for the bottom of the body. 
Neck: The neck may be made from a 
broomstick or other piece of hard wood 
20” long. This is planed its entire 
length on one side until there is a flat 
space 4” wide. The open part of the 
head is made by boring two 4” holes 
through from the flat side and chiseling 
out the wood between. Peg holes should 
be about 34”. Pegs may be whittled 
out in any design. A small slot is cut 
in the finger board, 34%” from the end. 
In this is wedged or glued a piece of 
celluloid or wood, which should extend 
Y%” above the face of the finger board. 
Notches are cut in this for the strings. 
Frets: Starting at the head, file 
grooves across the finger board at the 
following distances: 1-3/16", 2-5/16", 
3%", S« 11/32”, 5-9/32", 6-3/16" 
6-31/32 , 7%", 8-15/32", 9-3/32", 
9 - 25/32”, 10-11/32", 10-31/32", 


© D. Warren Boyer 


11-9/16", 12%”, and 125%”. Now wind 
a piece of bare wire around the neck 
spirally, letting it rest in the grooves. 
The grooves must not be too deep, as 
half of the wire must extend above the 
keyboard. Tack the wire ends to neck. 

Stringing: String with two “D” 
“A” wire mandolin strings, using a 
round headed wood screw in the end of 
the body for a tail piece. Insert a 
bridge under the strings, 20%” from 
the nut, and the mandolin is complete. 
The strings are tuned to the same note. 

By using one gut string and playing 
with a bow made from horsehair and 
a strip of bamboo, a “horse fiddle” is 
created. Three strings may be used, 
tuning the middle one an octave lower 
than the outside ones. Another effect— 
like a Scotch bagpipe—may be gained 
by having two strings, using one as a 
drone and fingering the other. For the 
mandolin, and these last two instru 
ments, a pick is used if the strings are 
of wire, and the fingers or a rubber 
eraser are used if the strings are of gut. 
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GUARANTEED 


A Royal Chariot for the 
Monarch of the Household 


From toes to crown, your baby is more 
lovely and more precious than any other 
child in the world. With the first efforts to 
creep, put see monarch of your heart and 
home into SAFETY-WALKER. 

Its free-swinging seat adjusts itself to every 
movement of legs and body. The back rest, 
richly upholstered in colorful Spanish art 
leather, supports back and shoulders with 
“cuddlin’ comfort.” Walking becomes as 
easy and natural as breathing. Baby has “His Mother's Choice” 
free run of the house, yet the rubber bind- 
ing on all outside parts of SArETY-WALKER 
protects furniture and woodwork. 











SaFETY-WALK- 
a ‘ : ER when not in 
Snap the removable foot-rest into place and ase folds flat, 
insert the long steel handle, front or rear, js easy to car- 
and SAFety-WaALKER becomes a royal per- ry or can be 
ambulator. Pull or push it anywhere, in- — stored away in 
doors or out, “the observed of all observers,” pery small 
the envy of mothers of ordinary babies with closet space. 
ordinary walkers. If your dealer “Sarety- - — foote 
When not in use, Sarety-Waxker folds flat, Cannot supply scone 

It is light and easily carried or stored away Y24% We will 
out of sight in ineratiir small space. ship direct 
If your dealer cannot supply Sarety- with privilege 
WALKER we will ship direct, with privilege of veturs after 
of returning after a week’s trial. a week's trial. 








“Sarety-WacKER folded flat” 


THE ROCKAWAY MANUFACTURING CO. 


533-535 East Fifth Street Cincinnati, Ohio | 














When You Plan 
A Youngster’s Life 


Do you remember this 
vital daily check-up? 
DETECTO, the preferred 
bathroom scale, has made 
itself indispensable in 
thousands of homes where 
there are growing chil- 
dren, 





Wherever children are 
“shooting up” or grown-ups 
“spreading,” DETECTO 
will watch weight and 
guard health. 





Portable, compact guaran 
teed for five years, and 
certified by the N, _ 
State Bureau of Weights 
and Measures. At most 
good hardware and de 
partment stores, or direct 
trom a 7 L&5 beau 
tiful models in white, green, 

blue or orchid, oes cece ccceseeses 
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WATCHES YOUR WEIGHT 


HE brown  gold-embossed 
The Preferred Bathroom scale 


binder, pictured above, de- 


signed especially to hold 12 

The Jacobs Bros. Co., Inc. | copies of Cu1LprEN, The Mag- 
Dept. 9, 318 Greenwich St., New York | | azine for Parents, sells for $2. 
But we will give it to you free 


Also Detecto-Lette c. “al 
the springless. “‘no if you send us the subscriptions 


chy Seake, eee of four friends. 

a ee If by any chance you have not 
yet subscribed yourself, your own 

subscription may be included 

among the four which bring you 

the binder free. 
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Adolescence 
(Continued from page 9) 


means losing the job would you dare 
ask it? You know jobs are hard to 
get.” She struggled in silence for a 
minute and then her longing burst ail 
bounds and she turned on me in a pas- 
sion of resentment, “How can you talk 
to me like that? You vey had lots of 
vacations. How would you feel if you’d 
never had one in your whole life and 
this was your first chance?” I had no 
answer. 

The boy who helps support the fam- 
ily faces an even greater conflict. He 
needs his own money, not only for him- 
self, but to establish himself as a man in 
the eyes of the girl whose favor he 
seeks. If he is to meet his rivals suc- 
cessfully, he too must be able to treat to 
ice cream soda, to invite to movies, to 
take bus rides on Sunday. The stronger 
his devotion to his own family the more 
devastating the inner struggle. If he 
contributes because of compulsion, he is 
more likely than the girl to rebel and 
break away entirely. 

You who are living with adolescence 
at close range are familiar with the re- 
sistance to responsibility and work so 
common at this time. Perhaps if you 
have not taken it very seriously, you 
have not recognized the real fear, the 
passionate clinging to the lost paradise 
of childhood, which motivate so much of 
the exasperating indifference of youth 
to the stern realities ahead. “Why 
should I grow up?” said a lounging six- 
footer of fifteen, laziness in every line 
of his slouching figure. “There’s plenty 
of time for that and you can’t ever be 
a child again. I don’t want to be grown 
up and give up electric trains and all the 
things that are fun.” 


O the seriously maladjusted child, 

the break from childhood to econom- 
ic independence is often too abrupt and 
too terrifying to be met in terms of re- 
ality and there begin the various fear 
and withdrawal mechanisms, the in- 
ability to keep a job, the never getting 
to work on time, the unexplained ab- 
sences, the illness which forces the job 
to be given up, the violent dislike of 
this or that kind of work, the fault find- 
ing and suspicions with regard to the 
employer or the fellow employees, the 
continual changing from one job to 
another. 

If we ask why this inability to adapt 
to anything so normal as work, the 
answer must be that while work is nor- 
mal to the mature person it is not nor- 
mal to a child and that for some reason 
many girls and boys remain children in 
their emotional attitudes. 

If we inquire further how this can be, 
there are two things to be considered; 
perhaps three. First, that very few of 
us ever stop to realize the deep under- 
lying, unconscious pull which our early 
infantile experiences exert upon us all 
of our lives. We never lose completely, 
however unconscious, the childish sense 
of bliss in the dependent relation to nar- 
ents, particularly the mother, and the 
longing to realize it again. The pull of 
tiiese attachments to the home, to the 
parents is never stronger than at the 
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critical points in growth, the separation 
crises which mark the development of 
every individual; and puberty, especially 
as symbolized in economic independence 
or the first love affair, is one of the 
most crucial. 

A second consideration is the physi- 
cal and mental constitution with which 
a particular individual is equipped. 
Much illness, lack of physical energy, 
handicaps which affect social prestige 
or work efficiency—all of these tend to 
make dependency on the protecting par- 
ent all the more necessary and alluring 
and the growth process even more dif- 
ficult. 

The third and determining factor by 
which the other two may be helped or 
hindered most, is the way the parents 
themselves adjust to work and their 
ability to develop in their children self- 
confidence, interests and skills in deal- 
ing with things and situations independ- 
ently. If work is a bugbear to the par- 
ents, if it is given to the child as a pun- 
ishment, if it is unsocial and unmoti- 
vated, if the adult fails to recognize that 
work has to be related to the interest of 
the person who does it; if constructive, 
planful play is not recognized as the 
basis of work—in fact as work itself 
from the child’s viewpoint, and is not 
respected; if the child is not trusted to 
try things out and given real responsi- 
bility as fast as he can take it, can his 
parents possibly expect him to grow up 
on the work side? 


T is interesting to see how many par- 

ents fear to leave a child to independ- 
ent decision, to suffer the consequences 
of his own failure to remember or to 
carry through his responsibility. 

Of course judgment must be exer- 
cised in giving a child what is within 
his ability, within the span of his inter- 
est and his strength. Yet how many 
mothers and fathers who are over-pro- 
tective of their children are willing to 
leave them to the teaching of a first- 
hand experience ? 

Another aspect of the development of 
a constructive attitude toward work is 
the part played by active interests. One 
discouraging thing about so many ado- 
lescent girls and boys is the complete 
barrenness of their lives. They care 
about so few things, they can do so few 
things, they have such slender resources 
within themselves. This condition may 
be due in part to lack of intellectual 
ability or emotional depth, but too often 
it is simply the product of a family life 
in which amusements were largely pas- 
sive and active interests leading to the 
pursuit of distant and very meager ends. 

Many a mother complains that there 
is no opportunity for giving children 
real responsibilities in her well run 
household and that in a city a child can’t 
carry out projects such as raising rab- 
bits, building houses and caves and vil- 
lages on the back lot, making over a 
room in the attic or the barn for a the- 
ater, a chemistry laboratory, a carpenter 
shop. The city house doesn’t permit of 
such free creative use on the part of 
children and there is no barn, no back 
lot. For this planful, long-time con- 
structive playing which has to be en- 
couraged as well as endured by parents 


if it is to get sufficient momentum to 
persist, we all too often because of in- 
ertia and obstacles in the environment 
substitute the easiest thing—radios, 
movies, parties, games, books. We let 
children entertain themselves in the 
asiest way and we do not hold our- 
selves responsible for supplying creative 
materials, opportunities, the proper at- 
mosphere for original interest-building 
xperiences in the pursuit of which the 
child learns to work for. himself and his 
own ends as he never works through 
any indirect motive. 





HERE is a wealth of material at 

hand for every child, clay, cement, 
musical instruments, paints and colors 
of every kind, foods, textiles, building 
materials, tools, chemicals, the world of 
animal and plant life—all we need are 
the adults who will recognize the neces- 
sity for opening up these possibilities to 
little children if they are to develop the 
bases for liking to work and live in an 
adult world. 

There is another phase of the grow- 
ing-up problem which is more funda- 
mental than the one we have been dis- 
cussing: that is the emotional maturing 
whereby the child who once depended 
entirely upon his parents for his love 
needs, gains courage to give up his 
childish security and begin the search 
for an independent love life of his own. 
That this does not happen overnight we 
may be sure. This, too, is a develop- 
ment which must be brought about 
gradually from the earliest years with 
the understanding and encouragement 
of the parents if it is to be ultimately 
successful. 

Our greatest mistake as parents is the 
assumption that a child who has been 
brought up to a shut-in family depend- 
ence, who has preferred home to school, 
and mother and father to boys and girls, 
will suddenly at adolescence blossom out 
into a sociable outgoing young person. 
Such miracles do not happen. 

The child overweighted from the start 
with a biological as well as an emo- 
tional dependence upon the mother, 
frees himself from his infantile atti- 
tudes only gradually, and because he is 
encouraged at every step and helped to 
find the compensating satisfactions of 
each new separation experience and 
each new level of growth. 

The problem of the parent is how to 
give the foundation of emotional se- 
curity and still keep up the steady pres- 
sure toward responsibility and independ- 
ence which will ensure maturity. It is 
here that the father plays a major role. 
He is the bridge from the mother to the 
outside world, the mediator between the 
inner and outer circles. It is he who 
can release the child constructively from 
the too great dependence on the mother 
and provide the first stimuli for a new 
ego ideal quite different from anything 
the mother can give. We talk of the 
need of the adolescent boy for a father, 
for a man’s influence; it is not greater 
than that of the adolescent girl. Both 
depend upon the father for a freeing 
process and that long before the period 
of adolescence. Bringing up children is 
always ideally a bit of teamwork, it is 
not a one-man job. 
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For every e under the sun 





There’sa 
Remedy! 


NCE upon a time several years ago 
O (witness the length of mother's dress) 

a certain Indiana mother motored 
with her husband and baby to grand 
mother’s house in Philadelphia. 

And because this wise mother knew the 
value of keeping baby’s toilet equipment 
identical in order to maintain regularity, 
baby’s nursery chair went along. 


aby was well and happy throughout the trip 
and visit But mother could not forget the an 
noyance and inconvenience, and particularly the 
embarrassment whenever the nursery chair was 


hauled in and out of a hotel 

When at one stop the blanket fell off, disclos- 
ing baby’s toilet to an amused crowd, that was 
the last straw And it was this very incident 
which led us to develop ‘‘Little Toldey.’’ 


“Little Toidey” 


**Little Toidey’’ came to fulfill this mother’s 


specification for a baby toilet which should be at 
once comfortable, secure and portable—useful at 
home and wherever baby might go—from infancy 


throughout the pre-school years 


“Little Toidey, Jr.” 


And then came “Little Toidey, Jr."’—not quite 
so beautifully finished but just as practical, 
work-saving and portable 


And today more than one hundred thousand 
mothers can testify through practical experience 
the value of the ‘“‘Toideys.”’ Sold by leading 
store handling Infants’ Wear, furniture or 


plumbing fixtures 

LITTLE TOIDEY LITTLE TOIDEY, JR. 
$5.00 $3.00 

Juvenile Wood Products, Inc. 
Gertrupe A, Mutter, Pres. 


Dept. Q Fort Wayne, Ind. 
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protection, 
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There's a remedy or there's none.”’ 


OLp SAYING. 








y Write for FREE booklet, “How to fy 
TRAIN AND Keep Basy Recutar” 
as —_——_— ag ee 
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The Farmington 
Parent-Teacher 
Association of 
Lewisburg, 
Tennessee, believes 
in taking the job of 
parenthood joyously 
as well as seriously 
































Three dollars will 
be paid for each 
photograph used of 
a Parent-Teacher 
Association, 
Mothers’ Club or 
other child-study 
group 





HE _follow- 
ing program 
is based on 
“Adolescence,” by 
Dr. Jessie Taft, on 
page 9, this issue. 





Questions Based 
on the Article 


(1) Why isthere 
so often friction be- 
tween parents and 
their adolescent 
children? Who is 
at fault—the chil- 
dren? The parents? 

(2) In what 
ways do parents’ 
emotions make it 
difficult for them to 
deal with situations arising in their chil- 
dren’s lives? 

(3) Why is it that fathers are more 
inclined to indulge their daughters than 
their sons? And why are mothers often 
more exacting toward their daughters ? 

(4) To whom do the adolescent’s 
earnings belong? To himself to spend 
as he sees fit? To his parents, either 
for their own use, or to manage for 
him ? 

(5) Has the adolescent boy or girl 
who is living at home any legitimate 
need for money? 

(6) Since some children long to be 
grown up, why is it that others try to 
remain children, and resist growing up? 
Which attitude is more healthy and 
normal ? : 

(7) By what means do children try 
to avoid growing up, in the sense of ac- 
cepting adult responsibility ? 

(8) How do parents often hinder the 
child’s growing up process ? 

(9) What value may the oursuit of 
a hobby have in the child's develop- 
ment ? 

(10) Why should we strive to give 
children a real love of work? How can 
this be done? 

(11) What may be the results of giv- 
ing an adolescent boy or girl too much 
family love and protection? Too little? 


Problems for Discussion 
(1) jim will be ready for college 
next vear, and his teacher is urging that 
he be sent to a college away from home. 
His parents, however, feel that their 
only child, who has never been away 







































































For. Parent-Teacher Associations, Mother’s Clubs 


and Child Study Classes 


PREPARED BY THE CHILD Stupy ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


How to Use This Program 


Appoint a leader who will first read aloud the 
article on page 9. The leader should then pre- 
sent the various questions given below. The 
questions and answers will doubtless cause dis- 
cussion, difference of opinion, and personal 
comment, which should be encouraged. The 
leader will next ask various members of the 
group to take up, one by one, the Problems 
for Discussion. At the close of the meeting 
it will be found helpful for the leader to read 
the summary of the main points made in the 
article. In advance of the meeting, the vari- 
ous book and pamphlet references should be 
assigned to members of the group, who will 
report on them at the meeting. 


Ask your public library to cooperafe with you 
in providing the books or pamphlets listed for 
your reading. First of all, make sure that your 
library subscribes to CHILDREN, The Maga- 
zine for Parents. If your librarian is assured 
of the interest of your group, she will see that 
the books and pamphlets suggested in connec- 
tion with this program are conveniently at 
hand for the use of the members of your group. 


from them, would be happier at a local 
college where he can come home every 
night. Is their reasoning sound ? 

(2) May’s friends want to be “on the 
go” every day. May’s mother feels 
helpless in trying to stem their tide of 
excited pleasure-seeking. She is, there- 
fore, planning a meeting of the mothers 
and fathers of May’s friends in order to 
talk over the situation with them. Is 
this a good way to approach this prob- 
lem? 

(3) Mrs. S. is very careful and or- 
derly about her household. Though her 
son is now eighteen and is working, she 
still tidies his room, his personal belong- 
ings and his desk, and often lays out his 
clothes for him. What is wrong with 
this situation ? 





(4) When Mr. 
M. was _ nineteen, 
and was holding his 
first job, he saved 
all his money ex- 
cept the four dol- 
lars a week which 
he needed for daily 
expenses. He keeps 
telling this to his 
son, who refuses 
to emulate his 
father’s example, 
saying that times 
have changed. Is 
the father unrea- 
sonable ? 

(5) Since Mr. B. 
has been ill and un- 
able to work, his 
wife has opened a 
small shop to supply the family income. 
[heir daughter has just finished a busi- 
ness course, and has a position at $16 a 
week. Should she be expected to con 
tribute to the househo'd her whole 
weekly pay? Part of it? 

(6) Mrs. R. consistently discourages 
Bill’s friendship with girls he meets 
“He would only waste his time and 
money on them,” she says, and he is, 
therefore, better off without them. Dis- 
cuss this attitude. 

(7) Should every girl plan a career 
for herself, even if she does not have 
to earn her own living ? 

(8) A father fears that teaching his 
girls to be independent will rob them of 
some of their charm. Is this probable? 
Will they gain more than they lose? 


Points To Be Kept in Mind 


(1) Children must mature emotion- 
ally as well as physically and intellec 
tually. 

(2) Growing up involves a series of 
separations. Some of these are difficult 
for parents and child alike, but they are 
nevertheless necessary to the child’s de- 
velopment. 

(3) Respect on the part of the par 
ents for the personality of the child at 
each successive stage of his growth will 
make his normal maturing easier. 

(4) The over-watchful and solicitous 
parent may keep a child dependent in 
stead of helping him learn to take care 
of himself. 

(5) The over-efficient parent may 
make a child feel inferior and discour- 

(Continued on next page) 
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Group Study for Parents 


This pamphlet contains 
(1) a description of ‘the 
best methods of organizing 
groups interested in the 
discussion and study of 
child care and training, 
(2) suggestions on arrang- 
ing interesting programs 
for meetings, (3) a care- 
fully selected bibliography 
on child study. The pam- 
phlet will be sent to any- 
one interested on receipt 
of a two-cent stamp to cover postage. 























Program on Child Training 





Each month there is gr 
published a Program for 
Group Discussion based on 
the leading article in this | 
magazine. Hundreds of 
clubs and groups through- 
out the country are using 
these articles as the basis Eas 
for discussion and study at 

their monthly meetings. They distrib- 
ute to their members copies of neat, 
little blue programs which tell the sub- 
jects to be discussed each month. Copies 
of these programs will be sent, free of 
charge, in any quantity needed. 


Your Job! 


The inspiring poem bear- 
ing this title, by Berton Bra- 
ley, which appeared in the 
November issue has been re- 
printed in poster form, ad- 
mirably adapted for school 
and other bulletin boards. 
Many are enclosing 
them with their school report cards and 
Parent-Teacher Associations and Moth- 
ers’ Clubs are finding them useful in 
stimulating interest in child study. Any 
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Program on 
CHILD 
TRAINING 





Parents, Know 





schools 





quantity will be sent without charge to 
anyone sending postage. 


An Intelligence Test for Parents 





An Intelligence Test for 

Parents, which appeared tee 
in the May issue, has been | w tutgur te te 
so popular that the Bureau re 
has already had requests ? 
for approximately 75,000 men 
reprints. Parent-Teacher i en 
Associations, Mothers’ |=" 











Clubs and informal groups 

cf parents all find this test extremely 
stimulating as well as having great edu- 
cational value. Copies will be distrib- 
uted without charge to anyone interested 
upon receipt of postage to cover mailing. 
State how many copies are desired. 


Special Reduced Group Rates 


If a number of members of any group 
wish to subscribe to this magazine, spe- 
cial reduced subscription rates will be 
offered them. Information about these 
special rates for group subscriptions 
will be gladly sent upon request. 


An Easy and Dignified Fund- 
Raising Plan 
What organization can- 
not use to advantage some 
extra money? Your Par- 
ent - Teacher Association, | ===: 
for example, may wish to ® 
buy some, playground 
equipment or a motion pic- 
ture machine for the L. 
school. Asking for contributions is not 
very pleasant and sometimes just a bit 
humiliating. Why not offer something 














of real value to those whom you ap- 
proach for money? 
CHILDREN, The Magazine for Par- 


ents, has devised an easy, dignified fund- 
raising plan for organizations and will 
gladly send full particulars upon request. 


Program for Group Discussion 


(Cont 


aged because he cannot do things as well 
as the parent can do them. 

(6) A child’s tastes and behavior 
must be judged in the light of the set- 
ting in which the child lives, not in the 
light of the totally different setting of 
the parents’ adolescent days. 

(7) Parents’ ideals, their adjustment 
to their work and their use of leisure 
time are powerful influences in molding 
children’s tastes and standards, quite 
apart from any conscious teachings, 


References 
Apovescence, in “Child Study,” March, 
1926. Child Study Association of 


America. 
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ADOLESCENCE, by Maurice A. Bigelow. 
Funk and Wagnalls. 1924. 

Tue Aporescent Girt, by Winifred 
Richmond. Macmillan. 1925. 

Tue Apo.escent, by J. W. Slaughter. 
Macmillan. 1917. 

Otner Peopie’s Daucuters, by Ele- 
anor Roland Wembridge. Hougiiton, 
Miffin. 1926. 

From Cuttpnoop To Youtu, by Marion 
E. Kenworthy in “Concerning Par- 


ents.” New Republic, Inc. 1926. Pp. 
118-136 
Gettinc AWAY FROM THE FAmILy, by 


Leta S. Hollingworth in “Concerning 
Parents.” New Republic, Inc. 1926. 
Pp. 71-82. 
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ur Club needs money 


any purpose~be sure 
to follow the arrow 
It is easy to raise $100 or more 
through the dignified 
Money-Raising Plan 


of 


CHILDREN 


The Magazine for Parents 





This magazine has received a most 
enthusiastic welcome from _ phy- 
sicians, educators, clubs and parents 
throughout the country. It is now 


being used extensively by mothers’ 
clubs, parent-teacher associations, 
and other organizations as a basis 


of group study and discussion. 





| Let us help you to add from $50.00 
|to $200.00 to your funds. Just fill 
jin and mail the attached coupon at 
; once, 


\A sample copy of Cui_pren and the 
| Free Booklet describing this easy 
| plan will be sent to you by return 
mail, 
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| CHILDREN, The Magazine for Parents, 
353 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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zine and Free Booklet descri 
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You are invited to bring to this page the intimate, 
everyday problems of child care and training which 





arise in your own home and neighborhood, as well 


about bringing up children. They 
work so seldom. It follows that one 
should not disagree with the opinions 
of other people on this important sub- 
ject. What would not work for one 
might be just the thing for someone 
else. Nevertheless, I cannot let one let- 
ter in the December number of Curit- 
DREN go by without a protest against 
what seems a short-sighted and narrow- 
minded attitude on the part of one ot 
your correspondents. I refer to the 
one who is disturbed by the contaminat- 
ing influence of the horrid boy next 
door and who has forbidden her chil- 
dren his company. Won't she thereby 
make him all the 4 alluring and 
interesting 2? Would she not better ig- 
nore him as far as possible and try to 
show up his faults indirectly? Once 
one begins forbidding children each 
other’s company, one starts all sorts of 
neighborhood unpleasantness, which 
may have quite as baneful an effect upon 
the children as the behavior of the one 
undesirable child. In that connection, 
too, I have sometimes wondered if my 
children always appeared as desirable 
to my neighbors as they did to me. Un- 
less one has a mountain top to live on, 
one has to acquire a certain tolerance 
in the matter. of neighbors in this day 
and generation. After all, like tends to 
like. One seldom sees “good” children 
on intimate terms with “bad” ones and 
when a “bad” outside influence is 
stronger than a home influence, 
something ought to be done for the home 
influence more drastic than simply re- 
moving the particular source of con- 
tamination — Mrs. S. K. P., Hartford, 
Vermont. 
A forceful protest and an example of clear 
reasoning! It all seems to simmer down to 
a question of the methods we parents use 
when guiding our children in their choice 
of companions. We know they should have 
some guidance in their early years. It re- 
mains for each mother to study her own 


child and see which method brings the 
happiest results. 


I T is a mistake to have many theories 


a ” 
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A ™ in charge of the Lower School, 
i Brighton, England (abcut 100 boys 
from g to 12 years), and should be 
pleased to distribute specimen copies of 
your magazine among my parents, many 
of whom, I believe, would read it with 
interest. They could all read it with 
profit. 

You discuss so many matters on 
which they are constantly coming to me 
for advice, and I have so regularly on 
my weekly parents’ afternoon to repeat 
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as suggestions on how CHIL- 
DREN, The Magazine for Par- 
ents, may be made more helpful 
to you. Communications should 
be brief, preferably less than 
two hundred words. 


the same elementary points of child psy- 
chology, that I am sure it will be 
greatly to their benefit and mine if they 
can get acquainted with CHILDREN.— 


it 


It looks as though English parents are en- 
countering the same problems that we are, 
for boys will be boys under any sun. 


ee 


READ your letter of November 

I 19th to the Committee on Instruc- 
tion in the Ohio State University. In 
the spring quarter, students who are 
enrolled in my course, entitled Child 
Health, will be required to read at least 
four issues of CuILpreEN, The Magazine 
tor Parents—Mrs. N. S., Department 
of Public Health, Ohio State University. 
An important recognition of the magazine. 

or 


THINK that Miss Cleveland’s ar- 
I ticles were the most helpful to me 
personally of anything that you printed 
last year, and all of it was helpful. But 
her articles touch a point which I do 
not believe has been covered by any 
other magazine, at least not any out- 
side the educational field. I refer to 
her attempt to explain the objectives of 
the schools in a popular way. 
of these changes that are being made 
in our schools are giving us parents 
some anxious moments. Yet the schools 
seem to make no attempt to explain 
themselves to the parents. So much 
irritation might be ironed out by just 
such quiet, simple statements as hers. 

[t is not always easy to go to the 
superintendent with every point that 
puzzles us, and our children often bit- 
terly protest against it, feeling that the 
teacher or the other children may think 
the parent is asking some special favor 
for his own child. In our town we 
are asking many questions, such as: 
“Why do the children read only about 
three-fourths as many pages of Latin 
as we used to do in a year’s time? Are 
not the so-called “school activities” tak- 
ing our children’s time away from more 
important studies?” There have been 
many changes made. We would like to 
know whether the Junior High School 
is a proven success. We would like to 
know whether children are required to 
use their eyes in school more than they 


Some 


used to and, if they do, whether 
the teachers realize it and whether they 
make their plans with the needs of the 
many youngsters in mind who nowadays 
begin to wear glasses so early. I am 
wondering if your readers would not 
like to put some of these questions into 
a question box to be answered by some 
representative educator? The schools 
and the parents cannot afford to work 
at cross purposes.—S. 2. F., V iroqua, 
Wisconsin. 


Not a criticis’: of the schools or the teachers 
but an earnest plea for information. 


oe 


HAVE been repeatedly impressed 
I with the fact that the majority of 
your articles are written by mothers 
and fathers who have only two chil- 
dren. I suppose the answer to this is 
the fact that mothers with four, six or 
more children never have time to ‘write 
an article on their “tricks of the trade” 
and household arrangements. I think 
it would be inexcusable for a mother 
of only two children not to be able to 
adjust her household to that number, or 
to let them “get on her nerves.” 

This winter finds me running my 
household of four children and two par- 
ents with a part-time maid, without 
feeling harassed. I find time to cook 
all the food which we consume except 
our breakfast, and I never buy from a 
delicatessen or eat canned vegetables; 
to walk with the children, help my 
eleven-year-old boy with his eurythmics, 
take my eight-year-old to a gym class, 
have teacher to lunch, take care of my 
two-year-old daughter most of the time 
and see that the seven-year-old boy is 
having an outlet for his energy instead 
of burning matches in the cellar. |] 
sew for myself and the children, make 
curtains for the house and keep my 
share of the budget cards. The latter 
is no small task for I know how much 
[ spend for clothes for each child, how 
much [I spend on food, and what pro- 
portion of that monthly sum is spent 
on dairy products, meats and fruits and 
vegetables and groceries. 

My children are healthy above the 
average and I have a hus — who is 
also a parent.—Mrs. D. W. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. 

Doubtless, as this correspondent says, most 

parents who have more than two children 

are too busy to write and tell us how they 
accomplish all they do. Only mothers can 
appreciate the work that four children en- 
tail and when a mother of four makes the 
clothes for herself and the children, and 
does the cooking for the family, she is 


priceless. And let us not forget the credit 
due to the husband “who is also a parent.” 
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OTHERS have alwavs subconsciously realized the 
M health-value of sunlight to their children . but 
only recently has medical science given thinking 
parents an opportunity to analyze and intelligently apply the 
Sun aS a preventive agent 
Today's mother has learned that the health benefits of 
sunlight are concentrated in the elusive, invisible, ultra 
violet rays. She knows that these rays, in proper quantity, 
may be relied upon to help strengthen little bones and build 
up little bodies . . . to help bigger bones and nerves to 
“carrv on’’ under the added strain to which thev are con 
tinually subjected. And she consequently often repeats the 
age-old advice, “Go out in the sun and play 2 
But, medical scientists did not stop at an analysis of sun 
shine. They realized that health could not depend on en 


vironment that children of our cities must be saved 
from the ultraviolet starvation caused by clouds of smoke 
and dust which obscure the vital rays of the sun .. . that 


some steps must be taken to replace the ultraviolet energy 
lost because of heavy clothing, window-glass and unde- 
pendable weather. A stronger source of ultraviolet was 
necessary for therapeutic purposes .. . so, they perfected 
the quartz mercury vapor arc lamp to produce a flood of 
intense ultraviolet at the turn of a switch 

This type of lamp, which has been universally adopted by 
the medical profession, is now made available for home use 
in the Luxor Model of the Alpine Sun Lamp. Under medical 
prescription and supervision, the Alpine Sun Lamp may be 
used at home to treat children’s diseases and to act as a 
health safeguard for the whole family. It may be bought 
outright or rented at a nominal rate j 


; 
i 


ALPINE | ~ 


SUN LAMP 


Do not fail to ask your physician about ultra 
v10 and the quartz lamp And send for the 
sting tree booklet, ““Uleravioler for Health 
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HANOVIA CHEM. & MFG. CO., 
DEPT. C, NEWARK, N. J 


Gentlemen 
Please send me the free booklet, ‘Ultraviolet 
for Health 
Name 
Street 


City State 


Physician's Name 
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In the center. Actual re- 
production of drawing by 
one boy using the Chaut- 
auqua equipment. Mod- 
ern educators agree that 
it is not entirely the 
drawing itself, but the 
sense of achievement it 
creates in the child, that 
is vital 


Re ease the Hidden ‘Talent 
in your Child 


How a remarkable new article of 
play equipment, approved by 
scores of educators, is bringing to 
thousands of children a new op- 
portunity for self-expression, the 
thrill of creating and accomplish- 
ing, and an inquiring, intelligent 
attitude toward the world. 


QO NCE it was thought that intel- 
. lect and genius were things a 
child was either born with or 
doomed to be without. Now the 
Newer Education is teaching us 
that these things are not inherent 
qualities, hut are developed or left 
undeveloped in us. 

Many of us, possessing originally 
infinite possibilities, were mentally 





Creative Music 
in the Home 


Book No. 3, “Creative Music in the 
Home”’, together with Master Scroll C, 
designed for use with the Chautauqua 
Desk, is now ready for distribution. Al- 
ready it is being acclaimed by leading 
authorities. 

One prominent educator says: ‘‘The 
musical appreciation and skill which re- 
sult from these many-sided experiences 
are most vital to the child.” 


An authority on music writes: ‘Here is 
quite a different story of musical educa 
tion from anything else that is now avail 
able. It might well be called a craftbook 
of music.” 


Another prominent teacher says: ““You 
make in this volume an original contribu- 
tion to the teaching of music. The 


a progressive creation, easily un- 
folding before absorbing minds a 
series of Master Scrolls and Master 
Books to encourage the natural 
processes of self-discovery, creative 
activity, character building, and 
life planning. 

Each unit of scroll and book opens 
up a new world ofinterest and achieve- 
ment to the mind and hand of the 
growing child. New scrolls and books 
are brought out from time to time. 
You buy only such as fit the exact 
age levels of your child or children. 


Its fect startling and 
immediate 


Parents write us that the effect of 
the new Chautauqua Desk on their 
children has been startling and im- 


teacher in the classroom and the mother 


stunted i i 
stunted in early childhood through in the home will find this book invaluable.” 


the failure to arouse proper inter- 
ests. Now, with our children, we 


mediate. School work takes on a 
new interest and significance. The 
child learns the thrill of successful, 
have the opportunity to apply effective craftsmanship. His life 
sound methods in unlocking their becomes happier. Thwarted de- 
hidden potentialities. Those of them will develop best whose sires disappear, and with ther the tantrums and unruliness 
early years we most carefully and most intelligently guide. which too many parents today must face as problems in 
, . their children’s bringing up. 

The New (¢ hautauqua Desk Whether as a reward for merit or as am incentive to 
effort, the new Chautauqua Desk is the gift supreme for 
any boy or girl. Write today for free literature about this 
new and wonderful invention. 











And this leads us to what is perhaps the most ingenious piece 
of play equipment ever devised. We know that once you put 
a child in a place where he can draw and mark and write, 
once you give him something to mark upon, pencils and 
crayons to mark with, you have started that child on an 
endless quest. In this sense the new Chautauqua Desk is 


LEWIS E. MYERS 
A COMP ANY This is the Chau- 
Valparaiso, Ind., U. S. A. lustrating inter- 
Toronto, Canada Sor Rnelie ot ben. 
250 Park Avenue New York City  {2j.°ena bench 
Additional! offices in Chicago, Pittsburgh, woods and” fn 
Atlanta, Kansas City, Dallas, Los Angeles a 
SEND THE COUPON 
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Please send FREE sample box of Hy-San Colors 
also free literature about the new Chautauqua Desk. 
Name 


Street and Number 


City 
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